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HERE are two Opposite mistakes 
into which persons are apt to fall in 
their preparation for any solemo du- 
ty of religion, but especially in their 
attendance upon the holy commu- 
nion. The more common one is 
that of the formalist, who thinks him- 
self duly prepared by means of cer- 
tain occasional observances, while his 
affections are far from God, and there 
exists no scriptural penitence or faith 
in his soul. The opposite error is 
that of some religious persons who, 
perceiving the defectiveness of a 
mere formal preparation, are too 
much inclined to neglect those spe- 
cial duties which are necessary for a 
profitable attendance on any religious 
ordinance. The error of ihe formal- 
ist has been ofien and justly expos- 
ed: it may be useful on the present 
occasion to touch upon the opposite 
mistake, in order that we may guard 
against suffering the dread of Pha- 
risaism to betray us into a rash or 
negligent spirit ; remembering, in 
all our attendance upen sacred du- 
ties, the inspired caution, * Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is ho- 
ly ground.” 

It will not be necessary to shew 
that, in order to render us fit re- 
cipients, some kind of firefiaration is 
required ; tor this is allowed by ali 
who think seriously on the subject. 
But what, let us inquire, is the nature 
of aright preparation ? In order to 
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answer this, let us look back to the 
first time of our approaching the ho- 
ly communion. How anxious were 
we then to ascertain two most im. 
portant points! namely, woether we 
had scriptural reason to believe, up. 
on a general review of our character, 
that we were among the number of 
true believers; and also whether our 
frame of mind at that particular pe- 
riod was such as suited this great so- 
lemnity. Here then was an exami- 
nation generally as to our state before 
God, and sfectadly into our religious 


Jrame at that fiarticulur season ; and 


these two points should always be 
more or Jess prominent In our minds 
in our sacramental preparations.— 
The two opposite mistakes just men- 
tioned, arise from separating these 
inguiries. The formalist endea- 
vours to work up bis feelings to a 
certain pitch of transient devoutness 
for the occasion; while he neglects 
to examine into his general charac- 
ter, and has no due sense of the ne- 
cessity of acomplete renovation of 
soul ; a radical transformation in the 
spirit of his mind; a turning from 
darkness to light, and from the pow- 
er of satan unto God. He comes, 
therefore, “ trusting in hisown righ- 
teousness :” he is content if he has 
duly gone through some heartless 
round of duties, which he bas been 
accustomed to prescribe for himself 
at such seasons ; while to all prac- 
tical purposes he is habitually living 
** without God, and withoui hope in 
the world :” he has no deeply peni- 
tenUal contrition for sin ; no humble 
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and exclusive faith in the sacrifice 
of the Redeemer, and no permanent 
desire to walk in his blessed steps.— 
In short, he attempts to compensate 
for the want of Aaditual preparation, 
by a pharisaic and superstitious de- 
pendance upon some special sacra- 
mental exercises; much as if a per. 
son, who was living daily in gross 
disloyalty tohis king, should hope to 
be well received in the royal pre- 
sence, by going through a few ex- 
ternal ceremonies, while his general 
character and conduct remained un. 
changed. An carthly monarch might 
indeed be deceived by this occasion- 
al mask ; but not so He ** who search- 
eth the heart.” 

On the other hand, some religious 
persons, as before observed, too much 
neglect special preparation, in their 
reliance upon their general state be- 
fore God. Having, as they humbly 
trust, Scriptural reason to conclude 
that, notwithstanding their many sins, 
negligences, and iygnorances, they 
are still sincere in their holy profes- 
sion—are really penitent on account 
of their transgressions—have a ge- 
nuine faith in their Saviour—and are 
making it their supreme endeavour, 
though amidst innumerable impedi- 
ments, to live to the praise and ¢glo- 
ry of Him who loved them and gave 
himself for them,—they do not think 
it necessary, perhaps they even con- 
sider it self-righteous and phari- 
saic, to employ much more than 
their ordinary course of self-exami- 
nation previously to any peculiar act 
of religious solemnity, such as the 
reception of the holy communion.— 
This temper of mind, though not so 
common as that of the formalist, is 
yet so prejudicial, wherever it pre- 
vails, (0 a profitable attendance on 
the sacrament, that we ought care- 
fully to guard against it. For this 
purpose, it will be the objec: of this 
paper, first, to convince those who 
may need convincing, that habitual 
preparelion does not supersede the 
utility of special preparauion ; and 
then to inguire what is the best kind 
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of speciai preparation where habitual 
preparation already exisis. 

{n endeavouring, in the first place, 
to shew that babitual preparation 
does not supersede the utility of spe- 
cial preparation, | would address my 
argument not to those who live in the 
neglect of the sacrament; nor to 
such as approach it in a formal and 
self-righteous spirit; but to those 
who are among the number of faith- 
ful worshippers, end are in the habit 
of obeying the dying command of 
their Redeemer, from right princi- 
ples, and with a view to the comfort- 
ing and retreshing of their souls.— 
Such persons may be justly said to 
be habitually in a state of prepara- 
tion ; and being endued with the es- 
sential prerequisites, may venture to 
approach * those holy mysteries,” 
whenever an opportunity occurs ; 
even thougi prevented by. lawtul 
causes from devoting so much time 
and attention as they could wish to 
special preparation. Thus, for in- 
stance, if summoned to join in this 
act of devout communion with a dy- 
ing friend ; or invited unexpectedly 
on entering the sacred temple, by 
finding the sacramental elements pre- 
pared for the solemnity ; the true 
Christian will generally feel it his 
privilege to comply with his Sa- 
viour’s injunction. He will not re- 
fuse the gracious Invitation of his 
Divine Master, from a superstitious 
notion that a certain prescribed form 
of special preparation is absolu'ely 
requisite, under all circumstances, 
to a right reception ; or froma self- 
righteous idea tuat he could in any 
way have rendered himself really 
worthy of celebrating those sacred 
rites. He is persuaded that his claim 
can be nothing of a meritorious kind; 
that if be is not babtrually ina fit 
state to receive the holy communicn 
he is not ina fit state either to live 
or die 3; and that the qualification 
which God demiunds is not a conf. 
dence of our worthiness, but a peni- 
tent sense of our transgressions, 4 
self-renouncing faith in the Redeem 
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er, and an earnest desire and resolu- 
tion, by his grace, and the assistance 
of his Holy Spirit, to dedicate the re- 
mainder of our lives to h's praise and 
glory. This habitual preparation he 
feels to be the primary object of his 
inquiry ; and in order to answer that 
inquiry aright, every true Christian 
must be living Coustantly, and not at 
pecullar seasous only, in habits of 
self-examination and earnest prayer. 
He must thus acquire a general ac- 
quaintance with his own character, 
and learn to ascertain his state in 
the sight of God; and if his heart 
testify, and God, who is greater than 
his heart, testify, that he is grounded 
on a right foundation, he has a scrip- 
tural utle to partake at all times of 
the privileges which belong to the 
disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Such is his general qualification ; 
but this does not supersede special 
acts on special occasions. Before 
solemn ordinances, there should be 
a solemn self-devotion. It is true 
that we have no fitness for any reli- 
gious service, tili God is pleased to 
cleanse our hearts by his Holy Spi- 
rit, and to make us ‘' new creatures 
in Christ Jesus ;”” and equally true, 
that our real fitness, as before ob- 
served, has respect rather to our ha- 
bitual state, than to our momentary 
frame; but still there are many and 
great advantages to be derived from 
endeavouring to prepare our minds in 
a peculiar manner when we are about 
to engege mn aby important act of re- 
ligious duty. In public worship, in 
our private devotions, in our family 
prayers, in our deeds of mercy and 
charity, we should usually find far 
greater benefit to Our souls, if we 
came to them with more considera. 
tion; and especially if we could re- 
rularly devote a space of time, how- 
ever short, to prepare our minds for 
entering on them with devout affec- 
tions, and undisturbed attention — 
Many eminent Christians have so 
Strongly felt the truth of this remark, 
that they would not venture lo im- 
plore the blessing of God upon the 
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ordinary refreshments for the sus. 
tenance of the body, without first 
earnestly endeavouring to compose 
their minds in order that their pray- 
er might be offered up in taith, and 
without distracuon. How much 
more then does solemn preparation 
become that most affecting of all 
Christian ordinances, in which, in an 
especial manner, we approach the 
Divine Presence and receive the sa- 
cred pledges of the dying love of our 
Redeemer ! 

In endeavouring to shew that, even 
to the established Christian, special 
preparation is of great imporiance, 
it is notirrelevant to remark the dan- 
ger of “eating and drinking unwor- 
thily.”’ This sin, it is true, applies, 
in its full extent, only to the careless 
and unbelieving ; but there may be 
an approach to it even in the true 
Christian, when he comes to the 
sacred table in an indifferent and 
thoughtless frame. It is only when 
we truly * discern the Lord’s body,” 
viewing him as “ evidently set forth 
crucified among us,’’ and with “a 
penitent heart and lively faith,” re- 
ceive that holy sacrament, that our 
preparation is of a right kind; and 
when that is the case, far irom re- 
ceiving unworthily, ‘* we eat and 
drink to our souls’ health,” “ we 
dwell in Christ, and Christ in us, 
we are one with Christ, and Christ 
with us.” 

But not oniy may be urged, as a 
motive for special preparation, the 
fear of partaking unworthily, but al- 
so the positive benefits which will 
arise to the mind from this devout 
process. Every opportunity for 
self examinaiion is worthy of being 
embraced ; and surely in au espe- 
cial monner a season of such pecu- 
liar solemnity, in which every cir. 
cumstance seems to Invite us to a 
more than common self-investiga- 
tion. Each recurrence of secramen 
tal occasions may be profitably view- 
ed as an opportunity expressly af- 
forded us inthe course of the Divine 
Providence fer examining anew inte 
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the truth of our religious profession, 
and ascertaining our state before 
God. We ought indeed to be doing 
this habitually ; but where eternity 
is at stake, we can never be too cer- 
tain ; and if, in the course of our 
preparation for a particular solemni- 
ty, we are enabled to gain a deeper 
insight into our general character, 
and new hopes respecting our spi- 
ritual condition, we shall not com- 
plain that the task was superfluous. 
It is useful, therefore, to consider 
each of these occasions as a sort of 
epoch in our Christian life—a time 
to look upon the past and the future ; 
and, in dependence upon the Divine 
assistance, to renew our vows of 
love and fidelity to our crucified Re- 
deemer, 

Besides, we may possess habitual 
preparation, and yet be by no means 
inaframe of mind consistent with 
our exalted privileges. The busi- 
ness and cares of the world may 
have too much hurried our spirits ; 
some Christian grace may have lan- 
guished in our souls; pride, cove- 
tousness, indifference, secularity,and 
deadness to eternal things may have 
made too great inroads upon us ; 
some particular sin may have brought 
guilt into ourconsclence; or we may 
have been ** backsliders in heart,” 
though not in life ;—in short, in 
numberless ways we may perceive 
matter enough for the exercise of 
penitence, even while our hopes for 
eternity are well-founded, and our 
faith in the mercy of our heavenly 
Father remains unshaken. 

Again, special preparation is of 
great importance to prevent the sa- 
crament degenerating into a mere 
formal observance, or losing its so- 
lemnity in our eyes by becoming 
familiar. The established Chris- 
tian wovld often gladly recall the 
traces Jeft upon his mind at parti- 
eular seasons In the early stages of 
his sacred progress. He laments 
that he does not always feel so vivid- 
ly us he once cid in the ordinances 
of religion, and fears that his heart 
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may have become more insensible 
to devout impressions. ‘ Where,”’ 
he exclaims, ‘is that overwhelming 
contrition ; where that ardour of ho- 
ly enjoyment; where that fervent 
love, that unshaken faith, those ear. 
nest resolutions, which once I expe- 
rienced ?” Now,doubtless much of 
this supposed declension may arise 
only from the absence of novelty, or 
from advancing years, or other una- 
voidable causes ; but some portion 
of it may, itis feared, be often tra- 
ced to the want of that solemn pre- 
paration of mind which we once 
perhaps thought necessary ; but in 
which we may have relaxed as the 
recurrence of sacred rites became 
more familiar to our minds. Ifthen 
we would again realize those exalted 
feelings of devout pleasure which 
we enjoyed when religious sensa- 
tions were new to us, let us endea- 
vour to preserve an humble, teacha- 
ble, penitential frame of soul; let 
our self-examination be as strict and 
solemn as at the first; and Jet us 
carefully endeavour to guard against 
the deadening effect of familiarity 
with sacred things, by increasing ra- 
ther than diminishing in the duties 
of reverential preparation. 

And to mention but one benefit 
more arising from this devout habit, 
it will greatly tend, under the bles- 
sing of God, to our spiritual comfort 
at the time of participation. We must 
not indeed confound our changeable 
frames and sensations with our ge- 
neral qualification : for we are ofien 
most welcome when, in the depth of 
self abasement, we think ourselves 
least so; but still we should remem- 
ber that God is usually pleased to 
proportion his consolations to the di- 
ligence and humility with which he 
has Jed us to implore them, and to 
the preparation of heart which has 
preceded them. The use of means, 


it is true, has no necessary effect iv 
itself; nor do our previous tears, 
and prayers, or fastings, and _ self- 
examination, Create any cla7m to the 
manifestations <f Divine mercy-— 
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But still there is an established or- 
der inthe conduct of God towards 
vs: he first softens the heart into 
which be intends to pour his hea- 
venly consolations ; he gives us to 
hunger and thirst after righteous. 
ness, in order that we may be filled. 
Thus our humble efforts and pray- 
ers to dispose our minds for any ho- 
ly salemnity are not unheeded by 
Him who knows our secret thoughts, 
and who alone can effectually pre- 
pare us, either in point of general 
qualification or immediate frame.— 
He observes whether, on the one 
hand, we neglect the appointed means 
of preparation ; and, on the other, 
whether we abuse them to self-righ- 
teous purposes. The more we at- 
tend to them, and the less we place 
our dependence upon them, the 
more likely are we, in the usual 
course of his providence, to receive 
a blessing. It was the duty of Eli- 
jah to build the altar, to put the wood 
in order, and to Jay the sacrifice up- 
on the pile ; but the fire was to come 
from heaven that -was to inflame it, 
and make it ascend a grateful offer- 
ing to Jehovah. 

But not only is our comfort in 
communicating affected by our at- 
tention to preparatory duties on the 
general ground of the connexion 
which God has been pleased to es- 
tablish between means and end, be- 
tween the frame of the recipient and 
the outpouring of his consolations ; 
but also on ofher grounds, such as 
the peculiar dispositions and affec- 
tions of soul which are required for 
* profitable reception, and which will 
Usually be found invigorated by the 
kind of preparation which this so- 
~ lemnity requires. Repentance, faith, 
_ love, gratitude, Peace, joy, hope, and 
every other celestial grace ought to 
be in lively exercise, in order to a 


_ truly profitable recepuion of the com- 
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munion. And what is so likely, b 

the blessing of God the Holy spirit, 
to quicken these heavenly virtues, 
as a solemn season devoted to medi- 
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tation, prayer, and self-examination ? 
Besides, if we would enjoy great 
things, we should look forward to 
them with earnest solicitude ;. we 
should be cherishing high expecta- 
tions and enlarging our desires ; 
which cannot be the case, when we 
approach the table of the Lord with 
a careless and unprepared spirit. 

Supposing my readers fully con- 
vinced of the importance of the duty 
which I have endeavoured to enforce, 
I proceed to inquire into the nature 
of the special preparation which 
should be employed where habitual 
preparation already exists. 

On this subject it is most impor- 
tant to.remark, that it should be an 
evangelical and not a legal prepara- 
tion. There is, in fact, no true pre- 
paration unconnected witha holy walk 
with God, a devout exercise of the 
affections, and a cultivation of the 
graces of the Christian character.— 
‘The preparation of the formalist is but 
a specious mockery, since it excludes 
from it the very elements of true reli- 
gion—a filial devotedness to God, and 
a cordial desire to fulfil his commands. 

An obvious and most important 
part of a truly evangelical prepara- 
tion for the sacrament is se/f-exami- 
mation. ‘ Let aman examine him- 
self, and so let him eat of that bread, 
and drink of that cup.”? With a 
view to conduct this the more pro- 
fitably and impartially, it is the cus- 
tom of many persons, and, to a Cer- 
tain extent, a very useful custom, to 
adopt some formulary of queries, by 
which to recall their thoughts, words, 
and actions, to memory, and thus to 
ascertain the state of their minds. 
Among other assistances of this kind, 
the concise but widely comprehen- 
sive form supplied for this purpose 
in the church catechism may be of- 
ten adopted with great advantage, 
We are there taught to examine, 
first, whether we “ repent us truly 
of our former sins ;”’ then, as true 
repentance is always accompanied 
by earnest desires and endeavours 
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to forsake sin, we are led to inquire 
whether we ‘steadfastly purpose to 
icad a new life ;” then, with regard 
to the ground of our hope for pardon 
and acceptance, whether we have ‘a 
lively faith in God’s mercy throuch 
Christ ;” then, as atest of our reli- 
gious affeciions, whether we enter. 
tain “ a ihankfal comembrance of his 
death ;” and, Justly, asa proof ofthe 
validity and efficae» of our faith, ac- 
cording to the instruction of St. John 
that he who loveth God must love 
his brother also, we are taught to 
examine whether our religion in- 
clines us to be “in charity with all 
men.” Questions such as these, 
ramified into the minute details of 
individual duty and experience, will 
furnish ample particulars for ascer- 
taining both our habitual character 
and our temporary frame. 

But as a regular series of ques- 
tions is too apt to derenerate iu time 
into a mere form, it may be well to 
vary the process of self-examination 
in other ways, especially by perusing 
a suitable poriion of Scripture, and 
grounding on it such practical inqul- 
ries as suggest themselves to the 
mind, Tic Gospel or Epistle ap- 
pointed by the church for the day will 
often be found admirab'y adapted for 
this purpose. Works of practical 
divini'y are also eminently serviceae 
ble to suggest suitable beads for self- 
examination. But, perhaps, no me- 
thod is more generaily beneficial 
than to inquire minutely into our 
conduct as husbands, brothers, fa- 
thers, friends, masters, servants, or 
members of such or such a calling 
in society ; for in every relation of 
life a vigilant and tender conscience 
will find ample materials for sel{- 
scrutiny, ample incentives to sell-ie 
Nunciation, ample inducements to vi- 
gilance, humility, and prayer. The 
inquiry must yo,in foc to one plain 
broad gnestion, wherber we in any 
way indulge any known sin, or whe- 
iher we in any way habiiually neglect 
any known culty. 
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It is necessary for the Christian, 
throughout these investigations, to 
keep in mind the distinction before 
mentioned between a legal and an 
evangelical self-examination. For 
this purpose it may be often advisea- 
ble, especially in the more advanced 
stages of the religious life, to enter 
rather into the nature and guilt of 
sin generally, than into individual de- 
tails of sins and duties. No particu- 
lar words or actions of a flagrant 
kind may have occurred: but the 
true Christian will not be satisfied 
with thts ; for he feels that he has a 
corrupt heart, that his affections are 
not duly under control, that he has 
many remaining sins and infirmities, 
and that he does not love and serve 
God as he ought and desires to do, 
He will dwell upon the louthsome- 
ness of sin in the Divine sight ; its 
contrariety to the miid and exam- 


ple of his Saviour ; its tendency to 


grieve the Holy Spirit, to damp his 
own jovs, and to disgrace his holy 
profession. And hence will result 
that deep habitual penitence which 
has reference rather to his general 
tastes, habits, and principles, than to 
a few casnal words or actions which 
may or may not correctly mark the 
real tenor of his character. 

Another highly beneficial part of 
sacramental preparation 1s devout me- 
ditation ; especially to the establish- 
ed Cibvisiian, who, having reason to 
hope that he possesses true habitual 
preparation, must be especially anx- 
ious to bend his mind, under the bles- 
sing of God’s Holy Spirit, to the at. 
tainment of a frame fitted to the sa- 
cred season. Previous meditation 
seems eminently calculated to eifect 
this object : it was while David was 
using that the fire kindled, tll at 
Jeneth he spake with his tongue.— 
‘Toe divine ordinance of which we 
are speahiau affords abundant topics 
ercise of 
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Salvation. As the eucharist, it invites 
us to meditate upon the infinite mag- 
nitude of those blessings for which 
we profess to “ give thanks.” As 
the Lord’s sufifer, it exhibits before 
us Him, wiose body we spiritually 
eat, and whose blood we spiritually 
drink, in this commemorative institu- 
tion: and asacommunion, it prompts 
us to reflect upon the nature and bles- 
sings of that sacred intercourse wilch 
we hold with each other, and with 
the Father and the Son, through the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. Me- 
ditations on such subjects as these 
have a powerful tendency to stimu- 
late the graces of the Christian cha- 
racter into lively exercise, and thus 
to afford that preparation of mind 
without which the most solemn oc- 
casion night have passed over with- 
out producing any observable effect. 

These sacramental meditations 
should be so conducted as to warm 
the heart and elevate the affections. 
We should endeavour to come with 
real love and celight to the ordinan- 
ces of God’s house, as did the devout 
Psalmist, when he said, ** My soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord.” 

A holy reverence also should be 
excited when we reflect that we are 
thus admitted, as it were, Into the 
Divine Presence, and enjoy upon 
earth the nearest approach to heaven. 
We should remember, with thankful 
astonishment, the greatness of our 
privilege in being thus invited by the 
King of kings to become his guests, 
und to pertake, mystically, of celes- 
lial banquets. We should further 
meditate upon the greatness and the 
efficacy of this sacrament, as a con- 
linual exhibition of Christ crucified, 
and a public renewal of our b.ptis- 
mal engagements to live and die in 
his blessed service, In fact, all the 
Freat topics of the Gospel may ap- 
Propriately enter into our preparato- 
'y Meditations ; especially such as 
the following :—The love of the Fa- 
ther, in giving bis Son for our re- 
demption—a subject too much oyver- 
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looked by many persons while con- 
templating tlre love of the Son in un- 
dertaking the task ;—the grace of 
the Holy Spirit ;—the union of be- 
lievers ;—the future harmony of the 
church ;—the joys of heaven ;—and, 
most especially, all that relates to 
*‘ the cross of Christ” and ** the glo- 
ry that should follow :” all that can 
excite our love towards him, our Con- 
fidence in him, and our desire to be 
with him in the kingdom which he has 
gone before to prepare for our re- 
ception. 

I had intended, in conclusion, to 
expatiate on a third and most effec- 
tual instrument of sacramental pre- 
parallon—namely, prayer; but the 
lenzth to which the previous remarks 
have extended warns me to condense 
my remarks to a passing notice, as 
it would be impossible, in the re- 
Malning space, to do justice to this 
importan: part of the subject. I shall 
therefore leave this topic to the pri- 
vate reflections of the reader, with 
the single observation, that as we 
have no strenyth whatever of our 
own to prepare ourselves for any sa- 
cred ordinance, ove of out sacramen- 
tal petitions cought ever to be, that 
God would prepare us by shedding 
abroxud In our hearts the love of Christ, 
and the gracious influences of his 
Holy Spirit, and be present with us 
in our introductory meditations, seli. 
examination, and prayers, as well as 
at the tme of participation. 


S. W. 
= 
FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CX LV. 


GOOD FRUITS THE TEST OF GENUINE 
REPENTANCE, 

Luke xiii. 6—9.—/e sfiake also this 
jrarable unto them. A certain man 
had a fig-tree pfilanted in his vine- 
yard ; and he came and sought fruit 
thereon, and found none. Thensaid 
he unto the dresser of the vineyard, 
Behold these three years I come 
secking fruit on this fig-tree, and 
Jind none ; cut it down ; why cum- 
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bereth it the ground 2? And he an- 
swered and said unto him, Lord, 
let tt alone this year also, till I shall 
dig about it and dung it ; and ifit 
bear fruit, well ; and ifnot, then af- 
ter that thou shalt cut it down. 
In the opening of this chapter we 
learn that some persons present with 
our Lord, told him of an awful oc- 
currence which had recentiy taken 
place. Certain Galileans, who had 
come to worship at Jerusalem, had 
been slain during the feast by Pilate, 
and their blood was thus mingled 
with their sacrifices. It would ap- 
pear from the manner in which our 
Lord received the intelligence, that 
an impression had been produced on 
the minds of the people, as if this 
calamity had been inflicted by God 
on account of some pecuilar and enor- 
mous wicked’ess of which the suf- 
ferers had been guilty. To remove 
this error, and to ground upon the 
melancholy event an important les- 
son, our Lord asks whether they sup. 
posed that these Galileans had been 
sinners above al] the Galileans ; or 
that eighteen other persons, who had 
been killed by the falling of the tow- 
er of Siloam, were sinners above all 
who dwelt at Jerusalem. And his 
reply to the question is, ‘I tell you 
nay ; but except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish,’’—thus teaching 
us the indispensable necessity of re- 
pentance, of a thorough change of 
heert and life, of the renewal of our 
souls in the image of God, if we 
would escape the destruction which 
inust at length fall on the world of 
the ungodly. 

The object of the parable which 
follows, and which has been taken as 
the text, is not so much to enforce 
the necessity of repentance, as to 
shew the long-suffering of God ; the 
danger of presuming upon it ; and, 
above all, the necessity of proving 
that our repentance is genuine, by 
its fruits. It bears on this last point 
most directly and impressively. It 
may, indeed, have a primary refer- 
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ence to the state of the Jews, as it 
was so affectingly described more 
than seven hundred years before, by 
the prophet Isaiah in his fifth chap- 
ter ; adescription which applied with 
at least equal force to the same peo- 
ple in our Saviour’s time. How long 
had God borne with this rebellious 
race ; how long had he waited to 
see whether either his judgments or 
his mercies would produce any effect 
upon them ; how often did he renew 
his attempts to soften their stony 
hearts, and to bring them to yield fruit 
to his glory! But the culture, so per- 
seveiingly bestowed, proved vain ; 
and the command wasat lengtn given 
to root them out of their land :— 
* Cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground ?” 

But the parable must also be re- 
garded as having a reference to the 
case of individuals ; and in this view 
it is chiefly important for us to con- 
sider it. It exhibits to us the man- 
ner of God’s dealings with his pro- 
fessed worsiippers. If they bear 
fruit tc his glory, well. If not, if 
they Continueimpeniient and unfruit- 
ful, they shall be cut down as cum- 
berers of ‘he ground ; they shall pe- 
rish for ever. 

The persons to whom the parable 
applies are evidently members of 
Christ’s visible church, persons who 
make a prolession of religion, and 
enjoy the means of grace. They 
are fig-trees planted in his vineyard ; 
and the lesson which is intended to 
be conveyed to all such persons is, 
that their profession, to be of any 
use tothem, must be accompanied 
by those fruits of love and holiness 
which God requires. And this isa 
doctrine which is established, not by 
this parable merely, but by the whole 
tenor of Scripture.  Notevery one 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shal: 
enter into the kingaom of beaven, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father 
which isin heaven.” * Wherefore be 
ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, decciving your own souls.” 
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But let us consider, more particu- 
larly, what are the fruits which we 
ought to produce, in order to shew 
that our repentance is genuine, and 
” profession sincere. 

. One class of those fruits results 
hos the very nature of the Gospel. 
The Gospel reveals to us a great 
salvation: it announces that Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, hath come 
to save a lost world ; that he hath 
shed his blood, a ransom for their 
sins ; and that, through the efficacy 
of his death and righteousness, all 
who come unto him, believing in his 
name, and repenting of their sins, 
shall find mercy and acceptance, not 
forthe merit of any thing they have 
done, or can do, but for the alone 
merit of their Saviour. What, 
then, are the dispositions of mind 
which become us in this view of the 
nature of the Gospel? A deep 
sense of our own sinfulness and mis- 
ery by nature; an earnest desire 
to flee from the wrath to come, and 
to lay hold on the offered salvation ; 
and an entire and exclusive trust, 
for pardon and every blessing, on the 
atoning sacrifice and death, and the 
prevailing intercession, of our Di- 
vine Redeemer. These are the ne- 
cegsary and indispensable evidences 
of our being really what we profess 
to be—the people of God. 

2, With these dispositions are 
inseparably linked, an ardent love 
io our blessed Saviour, and an entire 
devotedness of heart and life to him 
who lived, and suffered, and died for 
us. [f our trust be indeed placed in 
bim alone for salvation; if we see 
that we are ruined and undone with- 
cuthim ; if we believe the love where- 
with he hath loved us, then wili he 
be dearto us. We shall love him 
return ; we shall shew then our 
love by our ardent desire and unwea- 


i ried efforts to please him; we shall 
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devote ourselves unreservedly to his 

Service ; we shall reverence his au- 

we Shall be obedient to his 

Will ; we shall labour to be conform- 
Christ. Observ. No. 229 
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ed to his image, to imbibe his spi- 
rit, and to tread in his steps. 

3. These are fruits which are com- 
mon to all true Christians, and with- 
out which their profession is vain 
and worthless. But there is another 
class of obligations arising out of our 
particular situations in life, to which 
itis incumbent on us to attend. We 
must therefore consider what are the 
peculiar duties and temptations aris- 
ing out of our various relations, 
whether as rich or poor, high or low, 
rulers or subjects, masters or ser- 
vants, parents or children, friends or 
neighbours, merchants or labourers, 
Ministers or people, in order that we 
may be enabled to fulfil the one and 
toavoid the other. Vainare all our 
pretensions to godliness, if these re- 
lative obligations be overlooked or 
carelessly performed. And accord- 
ing as we are enabled to fulfil them 
in the fear and love of God, and 
from an affectionate regard to the 
welfare of our fellow-men, may we 
judge of the genuineness of our re- 
pentance and the soundness of our 
faith. 

The parable clearly shews that 
God’s eye is ever upon us; and that 
he weighs our thoughts, purposes, 
designs, and actions. Let us realize 
to ourselves this searching scrutiny ; 
and let us consider how many of us 
have long been bearing the faithful 
admonitions of the word of God, and 
how little fruit it has produced in us. 
From our earliest days we have had 
a place in his church ; we have pro- 
fessed the faith of Christ ; we have 
enjoycd opportunities of seen in- 
struction; we have been advised, 
admonished, warned, threatened, en- 
treated. Another year has passed 
over our heads, bringing with it ma- 
hy new warnings and solemn appeals 
to our conscience > Many mercies {oO 
win us to God, many judgments to 
shewusthe awfulness of his displea- 
sures Can we say, on looking in- 
wards, that God, who sees the beart, 


sees that we have profited by these 
© 
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means of grace, and that we have 
not been wholly barren and unfruit- 
ful trees in this vineyard? Does he 
see that our hearts, by nature alien- 
ated from him, have been changed ; 
that they are now ina right state, 
ful! of his loveand devoted to his ser- 
vice? Is it at least our great effort 
and desire that they shouid be so? 
If not, are we not exposed to the 
tremendous displeasure of the Al- 
mighty? May not the very year 
which we have commenced be the 
allotted limit of God’s forbearance 
and our probation? May not the 
sentence have already gone forth a- 
gainst use Cut it down; why cum- 
bereth it the ground !” 

This sentence is very expressive. 
The fig-tree was not only useless, 
but noxious. It occupied ground 
which might have been profitably 
employed. Thus it is with the un- 
fruitful professor of religion. He 
is not only worthless in himself, but 
hurtful to others. He conveys a 
false view of the nature and effects 
of religion, and disinclines men to 
embrace it. The worldly look at 
himand say, What has religion done 
for him? Has it made him more 
self-denied, more forbearing, more 
upright, more pure, more indifferent 
to the things of time and sense than 
other men? And they conclude 
that a religion which, with such a 
profession, combines such a prac- 
tice, canonly produce the effect of 
adding hypocrisy to their other 
sins. Wo upon wo is denounced in 
Scripture upon the man who thus 
casts a stumbling-block in the way of 
gthers, and causes them to think 
and speak evil of that holy Name 
by which he has presumed to call 
himself. 

ut we learn, as we proceed, that 
this barren fig-tree was not at once 
eut down, but was spared for a fur- 
ther trial. The dresser of the vine- 


yard sald in reply, ‘Lord, let it alone 
this year also, till I shall dig about 
it, and dung it; and if it bear fruit, 
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well.” It would have been impossi- 
ble to have set before us in a more 
affecting manner the forbearing mer- 
cy and interceding love of Christ 
our Saviour. 
the Almighty, even in ordinary life, 
is apt to strike the worldly observer. 
He sees those who are notoriously 
profligate, who outrage by their con- 
duct all laws both Divine and human, 
still spared, if peradventure they 
may be brought to repentance ; and 
he is forced to acknowledge the long- 
suffering and the clemency of God. 
But we wish to confine our view at 
present to persons of a different 
character; to those who at least 
externally profess a regard to God 
and his authority, and who yet bear 
no fruit to his glory. Even such as 
these, aggravated as is their unfruit- 
fulness by the peculiar circumstan- 
ces in which they are placed by their 
professed reception of the truths 
which the others reject, are also 
borne with. Their period of proba- 
tion also is prolonged, through the 
gracious intercession of their Sa. 
viour. It is He, of whom, perhaps, 
they have little thought, who has 
been obtaining for them this pro- 
tracted space for repentance, this 
further extension of the forbearing 
mercy and sparing goodness of God. 
And can we help remarking, how 
every circumstance in Scripture is 
calculated to raise that Saviour in 
our esteem and affection ; and how 
aggravated must be our ruin at last, 
if all this profusion of love and grace 
should prove unavailing ? 

And what does the vine-dresser 
himself say willbe the effect of such 
continued unfruitfulness ? Lord, 
let it alone this year also, till I shall 
dig about it, and dung it; andif it 
bear fruit, well; and if not,’ —if, after 
all this forbearance the fig-tree 
should still prove unproductive,— 
‘then, after that, thou shalt cut it 
down.” ‘Thus does our Saviour deal 
with those unfruitful members of his 
visible Church, for whom he pro- 


The forbearance of 
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cures, by his intercession, a longer 
day of trial He surrounds them 
with the means of grace, with fresh 
calls and warnings ; he removes from 
them objects of temptation ; he visits 
them with worldly trials and afflic- 
tions, in order to wean their hearts 
from sin and the world; he sends to 
them anew his word and his minis- 
ters; by the dispensations of his pro- 
vidence he calls their attention to the 
things belonging to their peace ; he 
brings disease and death into their 
family, and removes from them those 
whom they cherished as their own 
souls: their fair and flattering world- 
ly prospects are blighted, and they 
exchange abundance for poverty and 
want ; they themselves are perhaps 
brought to the very brink of the 
grave, while a gloomy eternity forces 
itself on their view, and alarms them 
with the anticipation of an angry 
Judge, the worm that dieth not, the 
fire that cannot be quenched. Alas, 
how often do even these means of 
raising us from a death of sin to a 
life of righteousness fail of their in- 
tended purpose, and only serve to 
harden the sinner in his wickedness! 
God grant that this may not be the 
case with any of us! Happy indeed 
shall we be if the sparing mercy of 
God towards us, with whatever af- 
flictions it may be accompanied, 
should lead us to Himself, the only 
Fountain of blessedness; if it should 
lead us at length to cast ourselves 
with all our sins at the foot of our 
Saviour’s cross, that we may obtain 
mercy to pardon them, 2nd grace to 
renew us in his image, and to make 
Us fruitful in every good word and 
work. Then will it indeed be well 
with us. God himself will be our 
iriend, His peace will possess our 
hearts. We shall be enabled to re- 
joice in the assurance of his favour, 
and inthe hope of his glory. And 


when death at length visits us, we 
shall meet it without dismay, trust- 
ing invour Saviour’s promises, and 
iovking and longing for his coming 
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to receive us to himself, that where 
he is, there we may be also. 

From all that has been said, we 
may perceive of what infinite mo- 
ment it is tous, as professing Chris- 
tians, that we exhibit in our charac- 
ter and conduct the fruits of love and 
holy obedience. Nothing is more 
insisted on in Scripture than this, 


that without such fruits the profes- 


sion of Christianity will avail us 
nothing. We may know all that is 
to be known of its doctrines ; we 
may stand high among our fellows ; 
we may be skilful in discussing nice 
points of theology ; we may esteem 
ourselves, and be esteemed by oth- 
ers, to be pillars in the church ; we 
may take a forward part in Bible So- 
cieties and Mission Societies; but if 
we want the marks of true repent- 
ance which have been insisted upon, 
unless our life and conversation shew 
that we have lain prostrate, as it 
were, at the foot of the Redeemer’s 
cross; that we have sought pardon 
and peace from him; that we are 
turned from darkness to light, and 
translated from the kingdom of Sa- 
tan to that of our blessed Saviour ; 
and that, justified by his grace, we 
are also sanctified by his Spirit ; all 
our gifts and attainments, our pro. 
fessions and our exertions, are no- 
thing worth. They will avail us no- 
thing in that day when those only 
shall be placed at the right hand of 
their Judge, whose faith has worked 
by love ; whose practice has corres- 
ponded with their profession. What 
says the text? If, after ail, we con. 
tinue unfruitful, we also shall be cut 
down as mere cumberers of the 
ground, as fit fucl forthe fire. And 
what makes this senience the more 
awful is, that those upon whom It 
shall be at length pronounced shall 
perish with the entire acquiescence 
of the compassionate Saviour. He 
will no more interfere in their behalf: 
Hie Jeaves them at length to the ruin 
they have obstinately provoked. It 
is indeed one of the most appalling 
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circumstances which will attend the 
great day of the wrath of God, that 
the infinite love and mercy which 
wrought out redemption for us will 
then not only acquiesce in, but pro- 
nounce, the condemnation of all who 
continue to despise the riches of the 
Divine goodness and forbearance, and 
to harden themselves in impenitency 
and unbelief. 

Let us then be persuaded to avoid 
this dreadful end. Favoured as we 
have been with religious privileges 
beyond the Jot of so many of our 
brethren, let us see to it that they do 
not aggravate our final ruin, by our 
barren and unproductive use of them. 
Let us submit ourselves to the in- 
spection of God’s all-seeing eye, that 
he may discover to us where we 
really stand. And if our conscience 
should tell us, that while we have had 
a name to live we have been spiri- 
tually dead before him, let us now at 
length turn to him, repenting of our 
sins, and imploring his grace. He 
will not upbraid us with our past in- 
gratitude, if we now submit our- 
selves to him. He will not spurn 
from his footstool even the vilest 
sinner who prostrates himself there 
in humility and contrition. He will 
recelve us graciously, and rejoice 
over ustodo us good. It is of his 
mercy that we have not been long 
since consumed, and that we are 
spared to see the commencement of 
another year. Let anaffecting sense 
of that mercy draw us to Him, that 
we may receive of Him the grace 
and the wisdom that we need to guide 
us through the wilderness of this 
world, and to bring us to bis pre- 
sence, where is fulness of joy, and 
to his right hand, where are plea- 
sures for evermore. ‘Then will the 
year which has opened upon us be in 
truth a year of genuine happiness. 
It may indeed, and doubtless will, 
bring with it many cares and sor- 
rows, many changes and disappoint- 
ments; but all these will but work 
together for our good ; the events 
which are the most contrary to our 
wishes will be found in the end to 


Faith the Influential Belief in Testimony. 
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have tended to our profit; if we 
live, we shall live unto the Lord ; if 
we die, we shall die unto the Lord ; 
so that living or dying, we shall be 
the Lord’s. That such may be our 
blessed portion in both worlds may 
God of his infinite mercy grant, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ, our Divine 
Saviour, and all-prevailing Interces- 
sor. Amen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In reading your Family Sermon for 
November, I was pleased with the 
simple description given of faith, in 
its elementary principle, as ‘the in. 
fluential belief in testimony ;” which 
you correctly amplify, by stating it to 
be according to St. Paul’s own defi- 
nition, (Heb. xi. 1,) ** so strong and 
vivid a perception of the truth and 
infinite moment of what God has re- 
vealed as renders our belief the sud- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
Qf things not seen.” This faith is 
doubtless to be considered as having 
an especial reference to Jesus Christ, 
and particularly to the doctrine of his 
atonement; but not to this point ex- 
clusively, but to a// that God has re- 
vealed, especially his promises and 
his threatenings, his prohibitions and 
commands. 

Tothis definition of scriptural faith, 
as the influential belief in testimony, 
it is customary with divines to add, 
that it is not such a belief as we ex- 
ercise in admitting any proposition 
of human science. Certainly in many 
important respects it is 7o¢ ; but as 
far as a belief in a proposition of sci- 
ence affects our conduct, more is lost 
than gained in disclaiming the paral- 
lel. Jcould wish that the faith of the 
great body of professed Christians in 
the Gospel were but more similar to 
their faith in the propositions of sci- 
ence. For example: Mercator bas 
heard on good authority that the 
trade- winds blow, in certain Jatitudes, 
in a certain direction at Certain sea- 
sons of the year: he bas never veri- 
fied the fact by personal experience, 
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but “ his belief in testimony” is so 
“ influential” that he would not on 
any account think of fitting out his 
yesse] at such a season as to have to 
- encounter the inconveniencies which 
’ he knows must arise from prosecut- 
_ ing a voyage in a direction adverse 
- tothese alleged periodical breezes.— 
_ Prudentia had never witnessed the 

power of the Galvanic battery, or the 

gass blow-pipe, to consume the dia- 

mond : indeed, the fact seemed to 

her at first quite as difficult of belief 

as any mystery of Scripture can pos- 

sibly do to the infidel ; but having 

heard it affirmed on undeniable au- 

thority, ber faith in testimony was 

so strong and * influential,” that no 

perstiasions Could induce her to sub- 

mitaring of brilliants, which she 
- greatly valued as the legacy of her 
dying mother, to the experiment.— 
Rusticus had never studied the laws 
relative to conveyancing ; but bis 
belief in the testimony of his pro- 
_ fessional adviser was so influential, 
- that he voluntarily sacrificed several 
present advantages which he might 
otherwise have derived from his co- 
pyhold, because he was instructed 
that such a liberty would vitiate the 
whole of his tenure.—Sciolus had 
never demonstrated beyond the first 
proposition in Euclid, but so * in. 
fluential” was his conviction, ground- 
_edon the strongest concurrent tes- 
_ timony, of the truth of the celebra- 
ted forty-seventh proposition, that he 
refused to risk a sixpence on the 
“chance of its being false, though 
with an alternative of winning a 
" thousand pounds if it could be prov- 
> éd so, 
» Such jis faith in matters of human 
> testimony ; and will not your read- 
7's concur with me in earnestly 
Wishing that all who profess and call 
themselves Christians had a similar 
‘faith in the declarations of God? O 
sthat men thus influentially believed 
othe truth of their own falien condi- 
Son, the infinite demerit of their 
0s, the judgments of God against 
lem, their need of a Saviour, the 
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efficacy of faith in his atonement, 
and the obligations which belong to 
the Christian character ! 

1 am not, however, putting the 
two cases on a Jevel : for they differ, 
as before remarked, ‘* in many im- 
portant respects ;” and, among others, 
In these, that faith, in a7 religious 
sense, must have Gop for its Au- 
thor; that it is supported and con- 
firmed by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit on the mind; that it is nour- 
ished not by a merely ratiocinative 
process, but by the appointed 
“ means of grace;” and that it pro- 
duces moral and spiritual effects, 
exciting the affections, acting upon 
the hopes and fears, and producing 
love, Joy, gratitude, and holiness in 
the heart and conduct. 


X. 


ae 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In a volume of Letters from the 
pen of Lady Rachel Russell, recent- 
ly given to the world from the ori- 
ginal manuscripts preserved in the 
Devonshire Collection, occur the 
following remarks on a future state 
and the blessed effects of true reli- 
gion. Those of your readers who 
have been interested in the celebrat- 
ed published letters of this eminent 
woman, wil] peruse with pleasure 
these reflections written in her old 
age; and will be Jed to contrast her 
deliy htful hopes for time and eterni- 
ty, with the chill prospects of that 
infide] system which has been reviv- 
ed in our own day, with new absur- 
dities; and which, quitting the 
schools of a proud philosophy where 
it once sought shelter, is extending 
its ravages among the poor and illi- 
ierate who are totally incompetent 
to disentangle its delusions. 


RUSSEL TO HER SON 
DUKE OF REDFORD. 


* Stratton, July, 1706. 


LADY THE 


“When Itake my pen to write this, 
I am, by the goodness and mercy of 
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God, in a moderate and easy state of 
health—a blessing I have thankfully 
felt through the course of a long 
lifey which, with a much greater 
help—the contemplation of a more 
durable state—bas maintained and 
upheld me through varieties of pre. 
vidences and conditions of life. But 
all the delights and sorrows of this 
mixed state must end; and I feel 
the decays that attend old age creep 
so faston me,* that, although I may 
yet get over some more years, I 
ought to make it my frequent me- 
ditation that the day is near when 
this earthly tabernacle shall be dis- 
solved, and my immortal spirit be 
received into that place of purity, 
where no unclean thing can enter ; 
there to sing eternal praises to the 
great Creator of all things. With 
the Psalmist, I believe that * at His 
right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore ;’ and what is good and 
of eternal duration, must be joyful 
above what we can conceive ; as 
what is evil, and of like duration, 
must be despairingly miserable. 

‘© And now, my dear child, I pray, 
I beseech you, I conjure you, my 
loved son, consider what there is of 
felicity in this world that can com- 
pensate the hazard of losing an ever- 
lasting easy being; and then deli- 
berately weigh, whether or not the 
delights and gratifications of a vi- 
cious or idle course of life are such 
that a wise and thoughtful man 
would choose or submit to. Again, 
fancy its enjoyments at the height 
imagination can propose or suggest 
(which yet rarely or never happens, 
or, if it does, as 4 vapour soon va. 
nishes ;) but let us grant it could, 
and last to fourscore years, is this 
more than the quickest thought to 
eternity? O, my child! fix on 
that word, eternity ! Old Hobbs, 
with all his fancied strength of rea- 
son, could never endure to rest or 
stay upon tnat toought, but ran 
from it to some miserable amuse- 


* Lady Russell was now more than se- 
wenty years of age. 
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ment. I remember to have read of 
some man, who reading in the Bible 
something that checked him ; he 
threw it on the ground ; the book 
fell open, and his eye fixed on the 
word eternity, which so struck upon 
his mind, tht he, from a bad liver, 
became a most holy man. Certain- 
ly, nothing besides the belief of re- 
ward and punishment cen make a 
man truly happy in his life, at his 
death, and after death. Keep in- 
nocency, and take heed to the thing 
that is right, for that shall bring a 
man peace at the last—peace In the 
evening of each day, peace in the 
day of death, and peace after death. 
For my own part, I apprehend I 
should not much care (if free from 
pain) what my portion in this world 
was,—if a life to continue, perhaps 
one year, or twenty, or eighty; but 
then, to be dust, not to know or be 
known any more,—this is a thought 
has something of horror in it to me, 
and always had; and would make 
me careless if life were to be long 
or short : but to live, to die, to live 
again, has a joy in it; and how inex- 
pressible is that joy, if we secure an 
humble hope to live ever happily ; 
and this we may do, if we take care 
to live agreeably to our rational fa- 
culties ; which also best secures 
health, strength, and peace of mind, 
the greatest blessings onearth. Be- 
lieve the word of God, the holy 
Scriptures, the promises and threats 
contained in them: and what most 
obstructs our doing so, I am _ per- 
suaded, is fear of punishment. Look 
up to the firmament, and down to 
the deep, how can any doubt a Di- 
vine Power? And if there is, what 
can be impossible to Infinite Power! 
Then, why an infidel in the world! 
And if not such, who then woul¢ 
hazard a future state, for the plea- 
sure of sin afew days ? No wise 
man, and, indeed, no man that 
lives and would desire to see good 
days; for the laws of God are 
grateful. In his Gospel, the ter 
rors of majesty are laid aside, and he 
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speaks in the still and soft voice 
of his Son incarnate, the fountain 
and spring whence flow gladness. 
A gloomy and dejected countenance 
better becomes a galley-slave than 
a Christian, where joy, love, and 
The idolatrous 
heathen performed their worship 
with trouble and terror ; but a Chris- 
tian and a good jiver, with a merry 
heart and lightsome spirit : for, ex- 
amine and consider well, where is 
the hardship of a virtuous life ? 
(when we have moderated our irre- 
gular habits and passions, and sub- 
dued them to the obedience of rea- 
son and religion.) Weare free to 
all the innocent gratifications and 
delights of life ; and we may lawful- 
ly, nay, further, I say, we ough? to 
rejoice in this beautiful world, and 
ull the conveniences and provisions, 
even for pleasure, we find in it; and 
_ which, in much goodness, are af- 
' forded us to sweeten and allay the 
\ labours and troubles incident to this 
’ mortal state, nay, I believe, inse- 
_ parable, by disappointments, cross 
accidents, bad health, unkind re- 
" turns for good deeds, mistakes even 
»among friends, and, what is most 
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touching, death of friends. But in 


the worst of these calamities, the 
| thought of a happy eternity does not 
alone support, but also revive the 
Spirit ofa man; and he goeth forth to 
his labour with inward comfort, till 
“the evening of his day, (that is, his 
“life on earth,) and, with the Psalm- 
vist, cries out, * I will consider the 
heavens, even the work of thy fin- 
‘gers, the moon and the stars which 
“thou hast ordained. What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him ? or the 
+s0n of man, that thou shouldest so 
regard him? Psalm viii. © Thou 
“madest him lower than the angels, 
“tO crown him with glory.’ Here 
r matter of praise and gladness.— 
a The fool,’ as the Psalmist expresses 
4 “bath said in his heart, there is 
Po God.’ Or, let us consider the 
han, Who is content to own an invi- 
Bible power, yet trics to believe, that 
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when man has done living on this 
earth he lives no more : but I would 
ask, if any of these unhappy crea- 
tures are fully persuaded ; or that 
there does not remain in those men, 
at times, (as in sickness, or sober 
thoughtfulness,) some suspicion or 
doubt that it may be other than they 
try to think. And although they 
may, to shun such a thought, or be 
rid of such acontemplation, run away 
from it to some unprofitable diver- 
sion, or perhaps suffer themselves 
to be rallied out of such a thought, 
so destructive to the way they walk 
in; yet, assuredly that man does not 
feel the peace and tranquillity Ae does, 
who believes a future state, and is a 
good man. For, although this good 
man, When his mind may be clouded 
with some calamity very grievous to 
him, or the disorder of vapours to a 
melancholy temper—I say, if he is 
tempted to some suspicion, that it 
is possible it may be other than he 
believes—pray observe, such a sur- 
mise or thought, nay, the belief, can- 
not dvive himto any horror: he fears 
no evil, because he is a good man, 
and with his life all sorrow ends too; 
therefore, it is not to be denied that 
he is the wisest man who lives by 
the scripture rule, and endeavours 
to keep God’s laws. ‘First, his mind 
is in peace and tranquillity ; he walks 
sure who keeps innocence, and takes 
heed to the thing that is right: 2dly, 
he is secure God is his friend, that 
Infinite Being ; and He has said, 
* Come unto me, ye that are heavy 
laden, my yoke is easy:’ but guile 
is, certainly, a heavy load ; it sinks 
and dampsthe spirits. ¢ A wounded 
spirit who can bear?’ And the evil 
subtle spirit waits, | am persusded, 
to drive the sinner to despair; but 
godliness makes a cheerful heart. 

“ Now, O man! let not past er- 
rors discourage : who lives and sins 
not? God will judge the obstinate, 
profane, unrelenting sinner, but is 
full of compassion to the work of his 
own hand, if they will cease from 


doing evil and learn to do well, 
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pray for grace to repent, and endea- 
vour with that measure which will be 
given, if sincerely asked for; for at 
what time soever a Sinner repents— 
but observe, this is no licence to sin, 
because at any time we may repent, 
for that day we may not live to see ; 
und so, like the fool in the parable, 


our lamps be untrimmed when we 


are called upon. Remember, that 
to forsake vice is the beginning of 
virtue : and virtue certainly is most 
conducive to content of mind and a 
cheerful spirit. He (the virtuous 
man) rejoiceth with a triend tn the 
good things he enjoys; fears not the 
reproaches of any; no evil spirit can 
approach to hurt him here, or accuse 
him in the great day of the Lord, 
when every soul shall be judged ac- 
cording as they have done good or 
evil. ©O, blessed state ! fit for life, 
fit for death! In this good state l 
wish and pray for all mankind; but 
most particularly, and with all the ar- 
dour I am capable of, to those I have 
brought into the world, and those 
dear to them. Thusare my [cevent 
and frequent prayers direcced,—that 
you may die the death of the righ- 
teous, and to this end, that Almighty 
God would endue you all with spi- 
ritual wisdom, to discern what is 
pleasing in his sight.”’ 

The language of this letter is not 
in some parts altogether scriptural ; 
us, for iustance, where Lady Russell 
speaks of © taking Care to live ac- 
cording to our rational faculties,” &c. 
I trust, however, that the sound is in 
reality worse than the meaning; and 
that whatever ambiguity may rest— 
and ambiguity certainly dues rest— 
upon some of ber statements, she was 
herseif trusting humbly and exclu- 
sively tothe saciifice of her Redeem- 
er, and did not mean to convey any 
idea contrary to the fundamental 
principle of justificaion by faith a- 
lone, and the inabuity of the best hu- 
Mian actions to merié any thing from 


(Jan. 


Divine justice. I would refer your 
readers for some remarks on this 
subject to the last paper of your cor- 
respondent, C. N., in his Memoir of 
Bishop Wilson, (see Christ. Observ. 
for Dec. 1820, p. 789—790.) We 
have great reason to bless God, that 
in the present day the wide diffusion 
of sound scriptural information has 
done much to correct the language of 
theological writers ; so much so, in- 
deed, that verbal correctness is not 
unfrequently found where, perhaps, 
in reality, there is not equal accura. 
cy of sentiment. In the last two 
centuri¢s, the contrary was some- 
times the case ; so that certain wri- 
ters, who give strong evidence of 
having been really evangelical in their 
views and pious in their conduct, 
are not always so correct as might 
be wished in their expressions. It 
is of great importance to point out 
this defect wherever it occurs, in or- 
der, among other reasons, that the 
example of such writers may not be 
pleaded by persons really heterodox 
or defective in their religious opin- 
ions. The unskilful reader is fre- 
quently perplexed in perusing the 
pages of some celebrated, and, | 
trust, pious authors, who have un- 
guardedly adopted current remarks 
and expressions which, in strictness, 
convey ideas very adverse to the pu- 
rity of Christian doctrine. I do not 
mean to infer, that the creed is not 
much oftener in fault than the phrase- 
ology; but it is important to guard 
the young and incautious reader a- 


gainst adopting defective views ofthe | 


Gospel, from the unguarded, and 
sometimes even heterodox, language 


of bighly admired theological wii- 4 


ters, who, perhaps, had they been 7 
asked strictly to define their doc- ~ 


trines, Would have given statements 
very different in their complexion 
{rom those Conveyed in some of theit 
cusual expressions. 


G. T. 
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> ject to; 
_ very inconvenient, for, as I made a 
_ pointof attending whenever there 
" was a sermon, it prevented my tak- 








A Staunch Hypocrite. 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


{ am the squire of a country pa- 
rish, in the north of shire, 
where, till within the last twenty 
years—-that is, during the incumben- 
cy of the present rector and his pre- 
decessor——-we never had any me- 
thodistical doings, but were as ho- 
nest hearty souls as ever mounted 
a hunter or cracked a bottle. But 
during the last twenty years there 
has been asad change. I do not 
mean that there is more poaching, 
or stealing wood and poultry, or 
robbing barns and orchards ; for in 
there respects we are better off than 
before, which I attribute entirely 
to these things having gone out of 
fashion, just like hard drinking. 
But what I lament is the great in- 
crease of Ayfocrisy in the parish, 





+ When I was a boy we had service 


at church only once a fortnight; 
and not always that, especially when 
the curate, for we had no resident 
rector, had the rheumatism; but 
as soonas Mr. F. the late incum- 
bent came to reside, he perform- 
ed service every Sunday morning, 
which, however, I did not much ob- 
though it waS sometimes 


» ing physic, or setlling some affairs 


) at one of my manors, a few miles 
off, which I had been accustomed 


) punctually to manage on the alter- 


nate Sundays once a month. Mr. 


4 _F. died twelve years ago, and left 


in his will a considerable legacy for 
a second service every Sunday, as 
the smallness of the preferment had 
hitherto rendered it necessary for 
~ the clergyman to serve another pa- 
‘ish in the afternoon. To attend a 
+ second service I had always consi- 
> dered great hypocrisy, and therefore 
~ T have never once darkened the doors 
>of an afternoon since the endow- 
_ Christ. Observer. No. 229. 
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ment; but as the new rector Mr. 
H. entered with warmth into the de. 
sign of his predecessor, and the bish- 
op and patron gave their consent, 
I could do nothing effectual to pre- 
vent it. Mr. H. acted very puri- 
tanically in the whole of this busi- 
ness: Iam certain he only wished 
to curry favour with the poor, and 
to spite me ; though I never could 
see what he could get by doing 
so. His conduct, however, through- 
out, was so hypocritially amiable 
and obliging, that he never gave me 
a fair opportunity to tell him all my 
mind. I hate such double dealing : 
a good hearty quarrel clears the air 
like a thunder storm, and all is sun- 
shine afterwards. 

Well, sir, hypocrisy, I believe, is 
as contagious as the plague; for 
ina few years half the parish be- 
gan to be infected; and what with 
schools, and sermons, and bibles, 
and prayer-books, the Sunday, in- 
stead of being a day of rest, became 
as busy as a market.day. Some of 
the principal farmers, in imitation 
of the parson, have had the hypocri- 
Sy to take to co!ldmeat dinners on 
that day, that all their servants may 
go to Church; and as for Mr. H. 
himself, when or how he gets his 
own dinner on these occasions, I 
Cannot conjecture: he seems to me 
to live like a woodcock. But in 
order that you may understand more 
fully the nature of the evils of which 
I complain, I shall give you the 
following account of one of my ten. 
ants who has for many years been 
one Of the staunchest hyfocritesin the 
jarish. | 

Tim Dobbins was just my own 
age; and being my foster-brother, 
he used to be often, when a child, 
in the servants’ hall at the manor- 
house, where he learned many ex- 
cellent and diverting tricks. As 
we grew up, we became constant 
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companions; for my father said, that 
though Tim was but a poor man’s 
child, he had a good deal of spirit, 
and promised to be an adventurous 
sportsman, and might in time, after 
his death, make me a valuable game- 
keeper. In this I was a little dis- 
appointed: for though Tim was a 
good fellow, an exceeding good fel- 
low, yet he took so to drinking, 
and, what was worse, to poaching 
in the preserves which he was em- 
ployed to guard, that I. was obliged, 
at length, to dismiss him. I shall 
not trouble you with the rest of his 
adventures ; how often he got into 
prison or sat in the stocks, with 
similar particulars, &c. What vex- 
ed me most was, that in throwing 
a red-hot poker one day at his wife, 
he set fire to the new cottage which 
T had built for him, and, being in- 
toxicated at the time, suffered the 
flames to spread to one of my barns. 
I should not, however, have turned 
him out of his paddock for these 
Offences, if he had not become a 
hypocrite; for I can forgive many 
faults, where there is a good heart. 

His hypocrisy was very cleverly 
managed. He did not, like some 
reprobates I have heard of, boast 
of sudden conversion; indeed, in 
order the better to keep up the 
stratagem, he did not doust at all; 
but, tothe hour of his death, pro- 
fessed to be a miserable sinner, while 
all the while, I have no doubt he 
thought himself quite a saint.— 
About twenty years ago, when Mr, 
EF. came to the parish, Tim’s cot- 
tage was next to the parsonage, so 
that his wife and children came in 
for many a good thing from the 
rector’s kitchen and dairy. Both 
Mr. F. and afterwards Mr. H. used 
to visit them and give them little 
books; and, I must confess, they 
were very kind and attentive to 
their wants; all which I attribute 
to the new fashioned hypocrisy 
beforementioned. ‘Tim, however, 
wovld not be won on, either by 
words or deeds. Mr. F. tried to 


break him of the knack of swearing, 


{Jan. 


but did not succeed; for Tim, not 
being bred a gentleman, did not 
know that it is uncivil to swear be- 
fore aclergyman. In three or four 
years, however, the rector, I per- 
ceived, began to galn a little upon 
him; for I once heard Tim say my- 
self, that Mr. F. was a saint, if ever 
there was one on earth, and that in 
the end it might be better luck for 
us all if we were more like him. 

When Tim’s cottage was burnt 
down, the rector lent him one of his 
own, which happened to be empty ; 
for there was snow on the ground, 
and Lucy Dobbins was near her con- 
finement: and I had vowed Tim 
should not have so much as a stable 
of mine ; for, in addition to burning 
my cottage and barn, which I did 
not care a rush for, he had betted 
upon Lord ’s piebald gal- 
loway, and openly backbited the 
character of the finest hound in my 
kennel. As soon as Tim entered 
the cottage, he swore, with an oath, 
that the parson was a noble fel- 
low ; and by way of quitrent, vowed 
that he would never swear again 
while he remained in that cottage, 
and would even goto church some 
Sunday, as soom as he had won the 
new hat and red plush waistcoat to 
go in, atthe cudgel-match. He did 
not, however, keep either of these 
promises. 

Some time after Tim was in pri- 
son for debt ; and was so ill with a 
neglected cold, which he had caught 
one night in poaching my fish-ponds, 
that his life was despaired of. Mr. 
M. attended him frequently, and 
gave him food and medicines ; for 
the parish apothecary did not care 
to trouble himself about him.—F rom 
this period I date the commence: 
ment of Tim’s misfortune. The 





rector prevailed on the creditor to _ 
rejease him, and had him moved 1n- | 
to his old cottage, which I had by — 


this time rebuilt for him, being much 
pleased with him for keeping up the 
honor of our county by shooting 
twenty pigeons in succession—nin¢ 
of them right through the head, 4 
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six yards’ greater distance than the 
best rifleman in the adjoining coun- 
ty, which is half as big again as ours. 
He was nearly twelve months before 
he recovered; all which time the 
rector and his wife continued their 
designs upon him. Tim’s ruin was 
now complete. I did not see him 
in prison, or during his illness; for 
such scenes, you know, only make 
a man melancholy, especially as I 
might have chanced to encounter 
the parson, and have come in for a 
slice of his Sunday’s sermon. Poor 
Tim, when I first saw him after 
his recovery, was leaning over the 
gate on the sunny side of his cot- 
tage, as I rode past to go to our an- 
nual cock-fight, which, l assure you, 
Mr. Editor, is one of the finest things 
in all our county. “Ah! Tim,” 
gaid I, “I see you will soon be with 
us again.” ‘J hope not, sir,” he 
replied. ‘ Hope not! and why? do 
you intend to hang all your life over 
a gate with your head thatched with 
anight-cap?”’ ‘ My thoughts, sir,” 
said he, “ are greatly changed, and 
I trust, in future, to lead a very dif- 
ferent life to what I have yet done.”’ 
He added a few words more, which 
I did not quite understand; but they 
sufficed to convince me that Tim 
was becoming a downright hypo- 
crite: and so J told all the company 
at the cock-pit, who greatly applaud- 
ed my sagacity, and lamented that 
he should have fallen, of late, into 
Jow spirits and methodistical com- 
pany. 

Tim continued to manage his hy- 
pocrisy in a very plausible and in- 
genious manner. He did not make 
a great blaze in the village, as I ex- 

ected he would have dene; but went 
on quietly about his employments ; 
and, to keep up the plot the better, 
left off drinking, and swearing, and 
gaming, and poaching, and stealing, 
and most of his old habits. I suppose 
he was tired of them. Nay, the sly 
fellow went so far that, from being 
the most troublesome and quarrel- 
some man in the hundred, he, in time, 
obtained every body’s good word as a 
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civil companion, an obliging neigh- 
bour, a faithful friend, and the best 
paymaster in the village. Still further 
to keep up the farce, he contrived to 
save money to pay off his old debts, 
and subscribed a penny a week toa 
bible and prayer-book society ; ex- 
pecting, I suppose, that they would 
decline receiving the money. Nay, 
he went so far as deceive his own 
family, so that even his wife and 
children believed him in earnest; 
and whereas they formerly trembled 
at his presence, they now became 
tenderly attached to him, and gave 
him the best of characters to the 
end of his life. Idonot find fault 
with any of these good doings in 
themselves; indeed, I very much 
admire them; only 11 Tim they 
shewed great hypocrisy, because he 
did not even pretend that his temper 
and passions were changed in them- 
selves—only that religion made him 
endeavour to subdue them—a plain 
proof of doublemindedness. I need 
scarcely add, that he took to going 
to church twice every Sunday; be- 
sides which he read the bible and 
prayer-book to his wife and children 
at home, as often as he had an op- 
portunity. Thus year after year he 
went on passing himself for a saint ; 
and this without any sufficient mc- 
tive that ever 1 could discover to 
make it worth his while to do so. 
It must have been the mere love of 
hypocrisy. I make no doubt he 
would have had us believe it was for 
conscience sake ; 4nd many people 
thought it was s0, especially as he 
never made any difficulty of giving 
up his interest to suit his purposes. 
Qoce fi warned him out of his cot- 
tuge, to prevent the walls being in- 
fected with methodism, and, to my 
great surprise, he left rather than 
give over his hypocritical doings. 
In short, he kept up his character 
tothe last; and the parson has for 
many years spoken of him as one of 
the best livers in the parish, and re- 
commended all his neighbours to 
imitate his example. 
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20 Clergymen compellable to Marry Unbaptized Persons. 


His death has crowned the whole ; 
for he died as he lived, without any 
acknowledgment of his hypocrisy. 
He professed to be quite calm, and 
ready to go; another plain proot 
of insincerity, for who would die 
that could help it? I donot hear of 
his having used any extravagant ex- 
pressions of joy; I suppose he was 
too cunnipg for this; but Mr. M. 
said,in his funeral sermon, that he 
was very repentant, and placed his 
trust in Jesus Christ our Lord; and 
he toid us a great many of his Say- 
ings and doings, which were very 
good and pious in themselves, only 
too methodistical, 

Now, sir, what I want to know is, 
what can I do to stop the effects of 
this example? Tim’s pretended re- 
pentance and good works and reli- 
gious discourse, continued for so 
many years, have made many other 
persons take up the same kind of 
hypocritical religion ; and they are 
all treading in his steps, to the great 
yoy of the rector, who is getting 
an old man and cannot see through 
these things. Tim’s death-bed has 
strengthened the general impres- 
sion; and if we go on as we are 
now beginning, I fear we must add 
anew gallery to the church, which 
would be a great expense to the 
parish. Pray inform me how to act. 
Could I not indict the rector for 
driving his majesty’s subjects mad? 
My own wife and daughters, I fear, 
are bitten; and, to provoke me the 
more, are become so doubly kind 
and amiable, that, do what I will, I 
cannot find a pretext to quarrel with 
them. They read your work, Mr. 
Editor, which is the way I come to 
know of it; and I am in hopes that, 
if you admit my communication, 
they will be so shocked at the above 
exposure of hypocrisy, as to forsake 
their new-fangled notions, and go 
back to balls and cards, and other 
like Christian amusements, which is 
the hearty wish of, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
AN ANTI-METHODIST,. 


[Jan. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I TRANSMIT to you the following 
case fur insertion in your miscel- 
lany, as it is widely circulated a- 
mong the clergy ; hoping that the 
decision may tend to prevent future 
litigation, and set at rest the scruples 
of those who still retain any doubt 
on the subject. I am informed that 
the present and the late bishop of 
the largest diocese in England both 
consider a clergyman right in refus. 
ing to marry unbaptized persons. It 
is therefore the move needful that 
the matter shouid be clearly under- 
stood. 


To Dr. J., Doctors’ Commons. 


“ Banns of marriage between 
J H , and M——— 
W , were published in the 
paris; church of K —,on three 
several Sundays, The Vicar being 
called upon to solemnize the mar- 
riage, refused the request, upon its 
having been stated to him, that one 
of the parties, namely J. H., had 
never received the rite of baptism 
from any person whatsoever. 

“ Your opinion is _ requested, 
whether marriage may be solemniz- 
ed, and whether the minister may 
be compelled to marry, without the 
rite of baptism being previously ad- 
ministered; and, if not, whether it 
will be necessary to republish the 
banns after baptism.” 











i. T. 
To the Rev. J. T. H. 


“Whatever may have been re- 
quired by the ancient Rubrick, it is 
now perfectly clear, that it is not 
incumbent upon the new-married 
couple to receive the sacramen!, 
though it is recommended as con- 
venient to be done; and therefore © 
the reasoning which was applicable . 
to the law, as it then stood, is not to 
be applied to it in its existing state. 
The marriage act, it is true, re 
quires ‘that the true Christian ant 
surname should be used in the pub- 
lication of banns ;’ and perhaps 
strictly speaking, there is no true 
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Christian name but that which is 
received in baptism. It has, how- 
ever, been held, that for the purposes 
of that act, a Christian, as well as a 
surname, may be acquired by re- 
pute; and that a person, whose name 
was Abraham Langley, was well 
married by and after the publication of 
banns in the name of George Smith. 
Vide the King v. the Inhabitants of 
Billinghurst, (3 Maule and Selwyn, 
p. 250.) 

“Jam, therefore, clearly of opin- 
ion, that the marriage in question not 
only may but ought to be solemniz- 
ed; and that the minister refusing 
to perform the ceremony may be 
compelled to do so: and I therefore 
recommend that no further opposi- 
tion may be made by him. 


(Signed ) “ H J r 
* Doctors’ Commons, 5th Dec. 1820.” 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue judicious strictures of your cor- 
respondent LUTHER, on the clerical- 
ly patronised bali for the benefit of 
_ St. Mark’s Sunday-school, Cheetham 
Hill, near Manchester, have made 
no impression upon the fashionably 
charitable of this greattown. So de- 
termined are they that ** the pomps 
_and vanities of this wicked world” 
Shall minister good to the children 
of the schools in connexion with the 
_ Established Church, that the declin- 
ing funds of the Ladies’ Jubilee 
Charity School for educating, main- 
taining, and placing out to service 
orphan and other female children, 
are to be recruited by an amateur filay. 
; lhe pieces selected as suitable to be 
' Tepresented by the gentlemen ama- 


_ ‘eurs, before those ladics who pa- 


 Onise the institution,—and, I con- 


9 clude, before the children themselves 
3 
4 


, who are by ittobe “trained up in 
; oo way they should go,’—are ‘* the 
béranger” and * the Turnpike-gate !” 
Whether the officers of the insti- 
/ulon (some of whom are cler- 
'sy™en,) or the Ladies’ Commit- 
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tee, who jointly requested the per- 
formance, will give their aid on the 
occasion as actors, prompters, dres- 
sers, scene-shifters, or property- 
men, is comparatively of very little 
consequence. They certainly can- 
not exclude bad company from those 
parts of the theatre into which they 
cannot introduce good; and they 
must, necessarily, minister to the 
evil passions of the former, and ol- 
fend, and probably deprave, the 
minds of many of the latter class, by 
the representation of scenes founded 
in the most gross and flagrant im- 
moralities. But the whole proceed- 
ing is so strangely anomalous, that 
I forbear ‘entering into a specifica- 
tion of individual evils, 

PRYNNE. 


[We have received repeated com- 
plaints from our friends and corres- 
pondents, of the mistakes, misre- 
preséntations, and hostile statements 
of a cotemporary publication, en- 
titled “the Christizn Remembran- 
cer,” which has chosen to make our 
miscellany the favourite object of its 
animadversions; and we have becu 
blamed for not exposing to the pub- 
lic the very intemperate and repre- 
hensible spirit in which, during the 
two years it has existed, it has at 
times been conducted. We have 
hitherto foreborne any reply to iis 
various attacks ; not, however, as Its 
conductors may have fondly sup- 
posed, from any inability to mect and 
refute their charges, but from a 
sincere desire to avoid contcnion, 
We can assert, with the utmost trut}, 
that we wished to cultivate fricndly, 
rather than hostile, relauons with 
publications which professed tu be 
conducted by disciples of the same 
Master and members of the same 
church. We did not indeed expect 
to agree in our Opinions with the 
work In question ; but we neverthc- 
less hoped that it might be the jo- 
strument of considerable benefit by 
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His death has crowned the whole ; 
for he died as he lived, without any 
acknowledgment of his hypocrisy. 
He professed to be quite calm, and 
ready to go; another plain proot 
of insincerity, for who would die 
that could help it? I donot hear of 
his having used any extravagant ex- 
pressions of joy; I suppose he was 
too cunnipg for this; but Mr. M. 
said, in his funeral sermon, that he 
was very repentant, and placed his 
trust in Jesus Christ our Lord; and 
ke told us a great many of his say- 
ings and doings, which were very 
good and pious in themselves, only 
too methodistical. 

Now, sir, what I want to know Is, 
what can I do to stop the effects of 
this example? Tim’s pretended re- 
pentance and good works and reli- 
gious discourse, continued for so 
many years, have made many Other 
persons take up the same kind of 
hypocritical religion ; and they are 
all treading in his steps, to the great 
yoy of the rector, who is getting 
an old man and cannot see through 
these things. Tim’s death-bed has 
strengthened the general impres- 
sion; and if we go on as we are 
now beginning, I fear we must add 
anew gallery to the church, which 
would be a great expense to the 
parish. Pray inform me how to act. 
Could I not indict the rector for 
driving his majesty’s subjects mad? 
My own wife and daughters, I fear, 
are bitten; and, to provoke me the 
more, are become so doubly kind 
and amiable, that, do what | will, I 
cannot find a pretext to quarrel with 
them. ‘They read your work, Mr. 
Editor, which is the way I come to 
know of it; and I am in hopes that, 
if you admit my communication, 
they will be so shocked at the above 
exposure of hypocrisy, as to forsake 
their new-fangled notions, and go 
back to balls and cards, and other 
like Christian amusements, which is 
che hearty wish of, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
AN ANTI-METHODIST, 


[Jan. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I TRANSMIT to you the following 
case fur insertion in your miscel- 
lany, as it is widely circulated a- 
mong the clergy ; hoping that the 
decision may tend to prevent future 
litigation, and set at rest the scruples 
of those who still retain any doubt 
on the subject. I am informed that 
the present and the late bishop of 
the largest diocese in England both 
consider a clergyman right in refus. 
ing to marry unbaptized persons. It 
is therefore the more needful that 
the matter shouid be clearly under- 
stood. 


To Dr. J., Doctors’ Commons. 


‘“ Banns of marriage between 
J H , and M—— 
W , were published in the 
parish church of K —,on three 
several Sundays, The Vicar being 
called upon to solemnize the mar- 
riage, refused the request, upon its 
having been stated to him, that one 
of the parties, namely J. H., had 
never received the rite of baptism 
from any person whatsoever. 

“ Your opinion is requested, 
whether marriage may be solemniz- 
ed, and whether the minister may 
be compelled to marry, without the 
rite of baptism being previously ad- 
ministered; and, if not, whether it 
will be necessary to republish the 
banns after baptism.” 











J. T. H. 


To the Rev. J. T. H. 


“Whatever may have been re- 
quired by the ancient Rubrick, it 1s 
now perfectly clear, that it Is not 
incumbent upon the new-married 
couple to receive the sacrament, 
though it is recommended as con- 


venient to be done; and therefore | 


the reasoning which was applicable 
to the law, as it then stood, is not to 
be applied to it in its existing state. 
The marriage act, it is true, re- 
quires ‘that the true Christian and 
surname should be used in the pub- 
lication of banns ;’ and perhaps, 


strictly speaking, there is no true 
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Christian name but that which is 
received in baptism. It has, how- 
ever, been held, that for the purposes 
of that act, a Christian, as well as a 
surname, may be acquired by re- 
pute; and that a person, whose name 
was Abraham Langley, was well 
married by and after the publication of 
banns in the name of George Smith. 
Vide the King v. the Inhabitants of 
Billinghurst, (3 Maule and Selwyn, 
p. 250.) 

“Tam, therefore, clearly of opin- 
ion, that the marriage in question not 
only may but ought to be solemniz- 
ed; and that the minister refusing 
to perform the ceremony may be 
compelled to do so: and | therefore 
recommend that no further opposi- 
tion may be made by him. 

(Signed) “ H J a 
* Doctors’ Commons, 5th Dec. 1820.” 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue judicious strictures of your cor- 
respondent LUTHER, on the clerical- 
ly patronised ball for the benefit of 
St, Mark’s Sunday-school, Cheetham 
Hill, near Manchester, have made 
no impression upon the fashionably 
charitable ofthis greattown. So de- 
termined are they that ** the pomps 
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Shall minister good to the children 
of the schools in connexion with the 
Established Church, that the declin- 
ing funds of the Ladies’ Jubilee 
Charity School for educating, main- 
taining, and placing out to service 
orphan and other female children, 
are to be recruited by ax amateur filay. 
he pieces selected as suitable to be 
represented by the gentlemen ama- 
leurs, before those ladics who pa- 
‘ronise the institution,—and, I con- 
clude, before the children themselves 
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Whether the officers of the insti- 
‘uuon (some of whom are cler- 
or the Ladics’ Commit- 


tee, who jointly requested the per- 
formance, will give their aid on the 
occasion as actors, prompters, dres- 
sers, scene-shifters, or property- 
men, is comparatively of very little 
consequence. They certainly can- 
not exclude bad company from those 
parts of the theatre into which they 
cannot introduce good; and they 
must, necessarily, minister to the 
evil passions of the former, and ol- 
fend, and probably deprave, the 
minds of many of the latter class, by 
the representation of scenes founded 
in the most gross and flagrant im- 
moralities. But the whole proceed- 
ing is so strangely anomalous, that 
I forbear entering into a specifica- 
tion of individual evils. 

PRYNNE. 


[We have received repeated com- 
plaints from our friends and corres- 
pondents, of the mistakes, misre- 
preséntations, and hostile statements 
of a cotemporary publication, en- 
titled “the Christizn Remembran- 
cer,” which has chosen to make our 
miscellany the favourite object of its 
animadversions; and we have becu 
blamed for not exposing to the pub- 
lic the very intemperate and repre- 
hensible spirit in which, during the 
two years it has existed, it has at 
times been conducted. We have 
hitherto foreborne any reply to iis 
various attacks ; not, however, as its 
conductors may have fondly sup- 
posed, from any inability to mect and 
refute their charges, but from a 
sincere desire to avoid contcnuon,. 
We can assert, With the utmest truth, 
that we wished to cultivate fricndly, 
rather than hostile, relauons with 
publications which professed to be 
conducted by disciples of the same 
Master and members of the same 
church. We did not indeed expect 
to agree in our opinions With the 
work In question 3 but we neverthc- 
less hoped that it might be the jn- 
strument of considerable benctit by 
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admitting useful discussion, by stir- 
ring up the zeal of numbers in the 
Establishment; and by diffusing in- 
formation respecting the duties and 
obligations of both clergy and laity, 
especially as regarded the various in- 
stitutions connected with the church 
for ameliorating the moral and re. 
ligious condition of the whole family 
of mankind. Least of all were we 
anxious to present to the world the 
very unedifying spectacle of profes- 
ed churchmen wasting their time 
and energies in quarrelling among 
thernselves, instead of uniting their 
efforts to strengthen the walls and 
beautiiy the palaces of their com- 
mon Zion. and to repel the attacks 
which infidelity, impiety, and profli- 
gacy might make uponit. At the 
same time, we must confess, that, 
from an early period of the existence 
of the work in question, we perceiv- 
ed in its conductors so much of that 
determined party-spirit of which we 
have lately had so much reason to 
complain, and which we believe to be 
the worst enemy which our church 
has at this moment to encounter, that 
we despaired of effecting any good 
by engaging in discussion with wri- 
ters whom we could neither nope to 
convince by fact, to persuade by 
arguments, or to moderate by con- 
cession. The only notice, there- 
fore, which for two years we have 
taken of the work, was in the fol- 
lowing allusion to itin the Preface 
to our volume for 1818, written after 
the Prospectus and first number of 
the Christian Remembrancer had 
been issued.* 

“It has ever been our earnest 
wish and endeavour to steer amidst 
our literary contemporaries, with- 


* It may be necessary, in order to recon- 
cile the dates, to apprize the reader that 
the Christian Remembrancer is always 
dated a month forwarder than our work. 
The difference is immaterial ; but the mode 
which we have adopted is more convenient 
for referring to any event in subsequent 
years, when it will be found in the month 


in which it occurred. 


On the Party-spirit of the Christian Remembrancer. 


[ Jan. 


out wantonly giving, or captiously 


taking, offence. This wish and en- 
deavour will, we trust, continue to 
characterize our exertions ; and we 
have only to request, in return, that 
those who may think it their duty to 
animadvert upon our pages, and te 
criticise our sentiments, will honest- 
ly and conscientiously represent our 
real meaning—a measure of justice 
which we are especially entitled to 
expect from all who profess to be in- 
terested in the cause of our holy re. 
ligion, and the prosperity of our 
truly catholic church.’’ (See Pre- 
face to Christ. Obsery. for 1818, p. 
viii.) 

Our long silence, amidst many 
attacks, we trust justifies this de- 
claration of our peaceful intentions. 
How far “the Christian Remem.- 
brancer” has acted up to the spirit 
of our request we leave others to de. 
termine. We at length felt it our 
duty, in the Appendix to our volume 
for the year which has just expired, 
to reply to some very strong, but ab- 
solutely unfounded, charges against 
us in reference to our Review of Mr. 
Todd’s * Declarations of the Refor- 
“ mers,’’ though even then without 
naming the work to which our reply 
was directed. But the remonstran- 
ces of our friends, with the continu- 
ance of the same hostile tone to- 
wards us, inthe last Number of the 
work in question, (No. for Jan. 
1821,) have induced us trouble our 
readers with these observations, and 
to lay before them, at the same time, 
the following letter—the first we 
ever received on the subject of 
“‘ the Christian Remembrancer,”’ and 
which will give some insight into 
the principles on which that work 
was projected, and on which it con- 
tinues to be conducted. We should 
state that we did not know at the 
time, nor do we know at the present 
moment, the name of the author or 
writer of the letter, which camé 
to us anonymously. His laudatory 
strain would, under other circum: 
stances than the present, have pre 
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vented our publishing his communi. 
cation; but we think it better to 
furnish the necessary explanations 
by means of a paper, the date of 
which is so long antecedent to the 
recent attacks which have been made 
upon our work. | 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I beg leave to call the attention of 
your readers toa ‘singular paragraph 
in the introduction to the first Num- 
ber of the Christian Remembrancer ; 
a new publication, conducted by 
members of the Established Church, 
which commenced its operations on 
the first day of the present year. In 
the remarks which I may think fit to 
make upon it, I trust I am not in- 
fluenced by any spirit of hostility to 
this publication, but solely by a sense 
of what is due as an act of common 
justice to the Christian Observer. 

The paragraph I select is the fol- 
lowing. Speaking of the religious 
periodical works of the present day, 
the writer tells us,—‘* There are 
Methodist Magazines, and Congre- 


_ gational Magazines, and Evangelical 


Magazines, and New Evangelical 
Magazines, and a host of Observers, 
Reflectors, and Guardians, which 
pour forth their spring-tides once a 
month, and convey such information 
as they think fit to select, together 
with such comments upon the inior- 
mation as it suits their purpose to 
subjoin, into every corner of the 
kingdom. And among them all, 
among all this motley assemblage of 
religious magazines, there is not one 
which the Church of England could 
select as its advocate, or acknowledge 
as its friend.” 

This, sir, is the only notice taken 
of your work in the introduction to 
the Christian Remembrancer. Not 


Only you are not to be chosen as the 
advocate of the Church of England, 


but you are not even to be acknow- 
ledged as tts friend. Your claim to 
this latter humble office, which you 
have steadily professed, and (in the 
Opinion of many persons) conscien- 


tiously discharged, for the last seven- 
teen years, is now resolutely denied, 
You are dundled without mercy, a- 
mong the fanatics, whether truly or 
falsely so denominated. In short 
(for truth will out at last,) you are 
one of that host which is leagued in 
formidable array against our venera. 
ble and excellent Establishment. It 
is to no purpose that your Blue 
Cover periodically informs us that 
you are a member of the Church of 
England. It seems you hang out 
false colours to betray your country 
to the enemy. 

The Christian Observer has now, 
for a long period, professed itself a 
work sincerely attached to the na- 
tional church. It has called itself a 
faithful, though temperate, defender 
of the doctrine and discipline of that 
church. It has been, if I mistake 
not, patronised and recommended by 
some of our most excellent end dis- 
tinguished prelates ;—by such men 
as a PorTEvs and a BarrinoTon. 
It has also, I believe, been dGistin- 
guished more by the resfectadbility 
than by the number of its admirers ; 
sO that, at all events, it has not been 
a work calculated for the multitude, 
either religious or frolitical, lt was 
the first publication that noticed, as 
much zz sorrow as in anger, the oc- 
casional enthusiasm of some reli- 
gious magazines. In some of itsearly 
Numbers, it gave a compendious 
view of those proofs, derived from 
the writings of the primitive fathers, 
upon which the authority of episco. 
pal government is founded. And, 
whatever may be its errors or de- 
fects (for it has them, in common 
with every human undertaking,) it 
has been conducted, at ail t#mes, in a 
strain of edifying piety, and often with 
a superior share of ability and dis- 
cernment. 

Now, under such circumstances, 
it appears to me, sir, that your work 
was entitled to some respectful 
notice from any suisequent publica- 
tion professing ‘o be conducted ac- 
cording to the principles of the 
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Church of England. Even if the 
authors of such a publication deem- 
ed you defective in the discharge of 
your duty as a friend to the church, 
they ought to have given you credit 
for uprightness of intention, and 
spoken of you with that civility and 
decorum which is due to a respecta- 
ble competitor. A candid and liberal 
adversary is forward to acknowledge 
the real merit of his opponent, and, 
in so doing, he augments his own 
glory, if he be victorious, and, should 
he be defeated, does himself no in- 
jury in the esteem of wise and re- 
flecting persons. But what has “the 
Christian Remembrancer” done? It 
has taken no notice of you, except 
by an indirect and most unkind in- 
sinuation, leading those not well ac- 
quainted with your work to give ita 
place among the ranks of schism and 
enthusiasm. I am sorry that the 
new publication should have com- 
menced its career in a manner so 
disgraceful to itself in this respect. 
How far such conduct is consistent 
with the iberal spirit which it pro- 
fesses, I shall leave others to deter- 
mine. 

I am the more sorry for this cir- 
cumstance, as the first Number of 
the new work appears to Contain 
some plous and much useful matter. 
I like the zeal of these writers a- 
gainst Antinomianism, though I think 
that they bave cruelly misrepresent- 
ed Mr. Cooper’s meaning in his late 
publication. The Editors of the 
Christzan Kememérancer cannot be 
more sworn foes to any thing of an 
Antinomian tendency than I am, or 
than you are. I jike their specimen 
of “Church of England piety in 
humble life,’”? and wish, from my 
heart, that it were more general. [ 
have nothing to object to in their 
Review of Mr. Bowdler’s sermons. 
And, more than all, I like them for 
recording the good deeds of our na- 
tional church, and for recommend- 
ing an increased fiublicity to its re- 
ligious institutions, in order that 
they may become more extensively 


{ Jan, 


known, and more generally patronis- 
ed. It remains for them to explain, 
however, how far this recommenda- 
tion is consistent with their inces- 
Sant charges of ostentation against 
other societies. They are making 
themselves known ; that is, they are 
now doing, in this respect, what 





those two obnoxious institutions, the | 


Bible and Church Missionary So. 
cieties, have been doing ever since 
the period of their commencement. 


There is this material difference— } 


and it should never be forgotten— 
between social and private charities, 
that what might be justly esteemed 
ostentation in the /atter is—in the 
former—nothing more than a proper 
regard for the interests of truth, pie- 
ty and benevolence. 

But by what right is it that the 
conductors of the Christian Remem- 
brancer presume to dignify ¢hem- 
selves with the august title of the 
Cuurcu oF EnGitanp? They in- 
form us, that, of all the magazines 
In circulation, there is not one whicl:* 
the Church of England can acknow- 
ledge asits friend ; that is to say, mu- 
tatis mutandis, there is not one which 
they will condescend to own in this 
Capacity.* They are the only true 
churchmen: nay more, by an ele- 
gant figure of speech, they are the 
Church of England itself. Now this 
really is not over-modest at the com- 
mencement oftheir career; and be- 
fore the public have had any means oi 
judging whether their pretensions 
are well-founded. They will con- 
tend, no doubt, that ¢Ae/r opinions are 
held by a great majority of the clergy. 
But suppose that, by some unlucky 
chance, this majority should one day 
dwindle into aminority. Whatthen! 
Would they not, in that case, con- 
tend equally that rhey were sti! 
the only true sons of our venerable 
mother? And yet the argument 
drawn from numbers would be 
then turned against them. All this 
proves the unfairness and absurdity 


* Query, What had become of the poo? 
Anti-Jacobin ? 
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of adopting the phraseology here 
condemned. [tis the genuine ban- 
ner of farty-spirit. It assumes and 
prejudges the case that ought to be 
regularly proved. It would form 
just as good an argument in the 
mouths of the opposite party, as it 
does in their own: in other words, 
it is a good argument In the mouths 
of neither. It is productive of no- 
thing but bitterness and wrath. 
There is at this moment, I believe, 
a considerable number of very re- 
spectable ministers in the church, 
conscientious, intelligent, pious men 
—men not usually distinguished by 
the title of evangelical, not Calvinists 
by profession, tolerably secure from 
the random charges of fanaticism— 
who are not prepared to allow these 
claims of the Christian Remembran- 
cer in their fuli extent, and not dis- 
posed blindly to register the edicts of 
uny self-constituted synod of divines. 
The number of such men is increas- 
ing in the church; and it would be 
well for the conductors of the new 
miscellany to consider this fact,in or- 
der that they may be led to assume 
amore modest tone in future, and 
inay be contented to form a fart only 


ofthat church, the credit of whose 
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name they seem now so desirous of 
monopolizing. 

But I am wandering from my ori- 
ginal purpose, and must now draw 
this paper to aconclusion. My chief 
ground of quarrel with the new ma- 
gazine is the manner in which it has 
treated the Christian Observer; not 
only by omitting all civil notice of 
your work, but also by a disingenu- 
ous attack upon its principles as a 
Church-of-Engiand publication. I 
think no candid person, who has 
been in the habit of reading your 
miscellany, let his religious senti- 
ments be what they may, will deein 
it worthy of such treatment from a 
brother critic. We shall see whe- 
ther the: Christtan Remembrancer 
will make an amende honorable for his 
neglect. In the mean time, Mr. 
Observer, you must console yourself, 
in the midst of these contempts, by 
the attachment of your friends and 
admirers. While your enemies—I 
wish I might not call them somare 
representing you aS one of a host, 
Others may be disposed to turn upon 
them with the retort courteous, by 
afirming that you are @ host in your- 
self. lam, sir, yours, AMICUS 

7th January, 1819. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. By the Rev. 
Joun Owen, A M. late Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, Recter of Paglesham, Es- 
sex, and one of the Secretaries of 
the British and Foreign Bibie So- 


ciety. Vol. TIL. London: Hatch- 
ard. 1820. royal Svo. pp. 541. 
18s. 


ly our miscellany for 18.6 (p. 717,) 

we reviewed the two former volumes 

ol this valuable and interesting work, 

©omprising the History of the British 
Christ Observ. No. 229. 


and Foreign Bible Society during 
the first ten years of its splendid and 
beneficent course. The present vol- 
ume embraces its history during the 
five succeeding years, terminating 
with the anniversary meeting in the 
month of May 1819 ; and although 
its rapid and almost iInstanteneous 
rrowth from birth to manhood, which 
is recorded inthe earlicr divisions of 
the work, may have produced a 
livelier feeling of admiration and de- 
light in the mind of the reader, yet 
it appears to us, that in that portion 
of the narrative which is now before 
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us, the interest is, upon the whole, 
more uniformly sustained, If the 
latter operations of the Society have 
less of the charm of novelty, they 
produce more of that imposing sen- 
timent of strength and permanence 
which arises from the contemplation 
of the gigantic extent of its efforts 
united with the imperturbed regu- 
larity of its course. For ourselves, 
we can truly say, that familiar as we 
had been with the proceedings of 
this great institution from the very 
hour in which it was formed, and 
high as had been our conceptions 
both of its past achievements and of 
its future possibilities of good, we are 
conscious since we read the present 
volume, of having attained a firmer 
conviction of the wisdom and purity 
of its design, and a more impressive 
view of the benefits it has actually 
conferred, and is sull likely to con- 
fer, on mankind. 

We have no intention, however, 
to enter upon any elaborate pane- 
gyric of the work we are now re- 
viewing. Suffice it to say, that it is 
a work worthy of its illustrious sub- 
ject; and as such we recommend it 
to the attention of every friend of the 
Bible Society, and to the attention— 
May we add ?—of every enemy too. 
The former cannot fiil to have his 
attachinent strengthened by the pe- 
rusal; while the latter, if unfortu- 
nately he should be able to read it 
without abandoning his prejudices, 
will at least be forced to respect the 
tone of conciliation and Christian can- 
dour which pervades it. But we 
would still more strongly recommend 
it to the notice of the different Aux- 
iliary and Branch Societies through- 
out the British Empire, as an au. 
thentic record of facts connected with 
the rise and progress of the institu- 
tion of which they forma part. ‘To 
these facts they must have frequent 
occasion to refer; and it is of the ut- 
most importance that, in referring 
to them, their statements should be 
placed beyond the risk oferror. We 


allude here to the importance of strict 
accuracy, not only in the published 
Reports of the Societies themselves, 
but also in the speeches of their ad- 
vocates ; In both of which it is essen- 
tial to the credit and prosperity of 
the institution that nothing Incorrect 
or exaggerated should be permitted 
touppear. Fhe different Societies 
owe it to their Committees, and es- 
pecially to their Secretaries, on whom 
it in general devolves, to frame their 
annual Reports, to protect them 
against the danger of mistake or mis- 
tatement, by placing this work in 
their depository where access to it 
will always be easy. The Reports 
of the parent Society, it is true, are, 
for the object we have now In view, 
indispensable, and they contain an 
inexhaustible mine of information ; 
but from the very nature of the case, 
there is much defect of method and 
arrangement in the construction of 
their voluminous appendixes ; and 
it seldom happens that any one trans- 
action can there be exhibited in an 
entire and unbroken narrative... Be- 
sides, there are varlous most impor: 
tant matters, having an intimate re- 
lation to the Bible Society, which 
are wholly omitted in the Reports. 
There, little or no allusion is made 
to the different controversies which 
have agitated the public on this sub 
ject. Ofthese, Mr. Owen has given 
an able and luminous digest. It 1s, 
moreover, only in the work before 
us that we can find an accurate ac 
count of the interesting interview 
which took place in 1814 between 

the Emperor of Russia and the King 

of Prussia, and a Deputation of the 

Bible Society ; or that we can tract 

the origin and progress, and leat! 

the real character and beneficial ten 

dency, of Bible Associations in ge 

neral, or of Ladies’ Bible Association 

in particular. \iany other valuable 

points of information might be spe 

cified, which, if they may be co! 

lected from other sources, are ye 

no where to be found in so access! 


(Jan. 
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ble, and, what is still more material, 
in so accurate a form as in Mr. Ow- 
en’s work ;—the particulars, for ex- 
ample, of the papal opposition to the 
diffusion of the Scriptures, and of 
the commencement and growth of 
Bible Sucieties in France. 

We have said enough, we trust, 
to convince our readers of the value 
of Mr. Qwen’s work, and to induce 
them to bestow upon it the attention 
itso well deserves. We are unwil- 
ling, however, to omit the opportu- 
nity which 1s afforded us of adducing 
in its behalfa testimony which may 
prove far more influential than our 
own. Itisthatof a French Catholic 
Bishop, who has inserted, in a_peri- 
odical work published monthly at 
Paris, and entitled ‘*\ La Cronique Re- 


ligieuse,” a review of the very vol- 


ume which is now under our con- 
sideration. We have, it is true, 
other motives for introducing this 


‘episcopal critique to the British pub- 


lic, besides that of recommending 
Mr. Owen’s History. We are hap- 
py to be able to exhibit to our read- 
ers the proof which the article sup- 
plies, of growing liberality on the 
part of our Catholic brethren, of the 
freedom and independence of mind 
with which they begin to oppose the 
slavish principles of the papal court, 
and of the zeal with which many of 
them are actuated to circulate the 
holy Scriptures as widely as possi- 
ble, in the vernacular languages of 
different countries. 

Without farther preface, we will 
now proceed to insert a translation 
of the entire review, as it appears in 
the work beforementioned, for Sep- 
tember last, Vol. V. No. 3. 

“ History of the British and Fo- 

reign Bible Society, &c. 

“ This volume contains the ge- 
neral history not only of the parent 
Society of London from 1814-1815 
to 1818-1819 inclusive, but of the 
Auxiliary Societies connected with 
it. The first and second volumes 
comprise the history of these socie- 
ties for the preceding ten years of 


of the Bible Society, Vol. HL. 27 


its existence. Some ministe s of 
Geneva have published at Paris a 
translation ot them into French, w th 
a pretace from the pen ol the pastor, 
Peschier. Probably this third .olume 
will also soon make its appearance 
in the same language. It is, if pos- 
sible, sull more interesting than the 
two former volumes. It contains 
a recital of the great recent successes 
which have atiended the progress of 
these societies. It includes uiso an 
account of the violent oppositiou they 
have experienced from many of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and from 
several of the governments in the 
South of Europe, who have manifest- 
ed, on this subject, sentiments ex- 
ceedingly at variance with both the 
sentiments and the conduct of the 
governments in the North. 

*“ In those countries alone which 
are under the dominion of England, 
there were already, in 1819, 629 
Bible Societies in activity. These 
Societies had distributed upwards of 
three millions of copies of the Bible, 
or of parts of it, to Christians of eve- 
ry sect. to Jews, to Mahometans, to 
Heathens of all classes and colours, 
to Brahininists.Boodhists, followers of 
Confucius, worshippers of the Grand 
Lama, &c. ‘The books were, in ge- 
neral, received with eagerness, and 
every where read. The reading of 
them has tended to enlighten the 
mind and to soften the manners, while 
at the same time it produces a dispo- 
sition favourable to Christianity. 

‘‘ The Bible Societies, composed 
indifferently of Catholics and Anti- 
Catholics—but in much greater num- 
bers of the latter than of the for- 
mer—labour with zeal and impar- 
tiality to promote the improvement 
of al] Christian communions. In or- 
der to benefit all and to give offence 
to none, they present to the members 
of those communions only the pure 
and simple text, without note or 
comment, according to the versions 
that have been sanctioned by their 
respective ecclesiastical superiors, 
and heretofore circulated with that 
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approbation. But even this pralse- 
worthy moderation and these com- 
mendable precautions have not been 
sufficient to satisty the minds ither 
of several English bishops, or of the 
numerous pavasiticel supporters of 
the exaggerated pretensions of the 
court of Rome ; still less the minds 
of the Jesuits, nose powerful instru- 
ments so injurious to church and 
stute, according to Ciement XIV., 
and so indispensably necessary to the 
support of both, according to Pius 
VII. Neither have they been suff- 
cient to disarm the jeslous activity 
of the multitude of Ultre-montan- 
ists,* who, though thinly scattered 
in Italy, and even in Spain, have be- 
come very numerous in France and 
in some other states, where a blind 
prepossession in favour of unfounded 
ec. lestastical claims seems to pother 
Slicaglo dm propo: tion tothe Wcreas- 
ing attachment which some entere 
tain to We maxims and the torms of 
an ubsolute government. ‘This party, 
toa man, bas raised its voice against 
the facilities which have recently 
been afforded to all Christians, and 
even to the whole human race, to 
read and study the word of God — 
We shall see, in the sequel of this 
article, that even among the friends 
of liberal ideas are some who have, 
not only indirectly but most pointedly 
and acrimoniously, set theniselves In 
opposition to the reading and multi- 
plication of the Christian Scriptures, 
however favourable these are In 
reality to the progress and improve- 
ment of our modern political institu- 
tions. Vhis strange and contradic- 
tory conduct, for which philosophy is 
falsely pleaded, is well worthy of 1e- 
mark. But let us trace the facts of 
the case. 
“ Three or four English bishops 
first publicly avowed in pastoral 


* Ultra-montanist is a term used to de- 
signate that party among the Catholics, 
who are disposed to exalt the pretensions 
of the pope to pe wer and infallibility above 


those of the Churcli. 


(Jan. 


charges their hostility to the Bible 
Society, pretending that its exeruons 
menaced the safety of the Establish. 
ed Church. lt was ina similar spirit 
that, in 1229, during the profound 
mental darkness which then reigned, 
a council assembled at Toulouse, 
with a view toconvertthe Albigenses 
and to make them good Chrisuans, 
prohibited tne reading of the Scrip- 
tures in the vulgar tongue, and, at 
the same time, enlarged the horrible 
power of the Inquisition. The rea- 
souings of the modern prelates bave 
been combated in several publica- 
tions ; and the zealous co-operation 
of large numbers of their brethren 
in the labours of the Bible Society, 
as well as their aid to the voluntary 
contributions by which it is support- 

» have prevented any material ill 
effect from this episcopal hostility, 
at least within the British dominions : 
and, to extend our view to other 
parts of -he world, 
Constantinople, and along with him 
several] Catholic bishops and priests 
of Poland, of Germany, of Switzer- 
land, &c. bave given their distinct 
and formal sanction to the distribu- 
tion, by Bible Societies, of the boly 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongve.— 
Numbers of Catholic pastors have 
also taken a part in the labours of 
such societies throughout the do- 
minions, both continental and insu- 
lar, of Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Belgium. A Catholic priest, M. 
Van Ess, rector and professor of 
theology at the university of Mar- 
bourg, in the electorate of Hesse, 
supported by the liberal assistance of 
the Bible Society of London, bas 
himself printed and distributed in 
the South of Germany, from June 
1816 to the present time, more than 
500,000 copies of a translation of the 
New Testament in the German made 
by himself. 

‘The Catholic Archbishops of 
Mohileff and Gnesne, in June and 
September 1816, were severely re- 
primanded, by Ietters from the pope ; 


the Patriarch of 
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the former for having co-operated 
in the labours of the Bible Society of 
Petersburg, the latter for having 
dared to entertain the desire and in- 
tention of so co-operating. They 
are reproached, in these letters, with 
having violaied a rule of the Catholic 
Church. Butithas been made Clear- 
ly to appear, that this pretended rule 
of the Church was nothing more 
than a reguiation of police published 
within the diocese of Rome; that 
is to say, a resolution of the Cougre- 
gation of ‘the Index ;’ in other wards, 
of the censorship of the press, which 
was afterwards explained, extended, 
and modified by different declarations 
ofthe pope. Were this to be adupt- 
ed as a rule of the Church, it would 
follow, that it would be unlawful for 
urchbishops and bishops—indeed for 
all spiritual or lay persons whatso- 
ever, excepting only the head of the 
Church—to read the books of the 
Bible printed by means of heretics, 
(Bibliaimpressa opera hzreticorum; ) 
oreven to read in their vernacular 
language, any books, or extracts or 
ubridgments, or even sentences of 
the Bible, without having obtained 
the special permission of the pope, 
and unless such books, extracts, or 
sentences should be accompanied by 
the annotations of approved Catholic 
witers. The violation of this pro- 
hibition, it also seems, the bare fact 
being proved, would bring down on 
the guilty person the punishment of 
€xcommunication. It would, how- 
ever, without doubt, be exceedingly 
Cifficult to enforce this rule general- 
ly, unless the world were filled with 
the pope’s licenses to read the sa- 
Cred books in the vulgar tongue.— 
And as it would not be easy to ascer- 
talu whether a particular version of 
the Scriptures, especially one which 
Was the production of a Catholic au- 
thor, had been physically the work of 
heretical hands, we may conceive, 
(10 alduce no more powerful argu- 
Menis,) how little effect this rule, 
(reaity the rule only of the congre- 
B4'ion of ‘the Index,’ but now pre- 
tended to be the rule of the Church,) 
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could have, even at Rome itself.— 
And as for the explanatory deciara- 
tions spoken of above, it would be 
very difficult to establish their legali- 
ty, or to shew their agreement with 
the doctrines of the Gospel, the les- 
suns of the Apostles, or the univer. 
sal tradition of the Church down to 
the sixteenth century. It is well 
known, that even at Rome itself all 
these innovating principles are little 
it at all attended to; and they are 
cither absolutely rejected, or alto- 
gether unknown, In almost all other 
Catholic countries, and especially in 
Russia and Poland, where the arch- 
bishoprics of Mohileff and Gnesne 
are situated. 

‘* Now, let us consider what was the 
precise case of these prelates. The 
Bible Socie:y of Petersburg had re- 
quested the Arcibishop of Mohileff 
to point out for its adoption one of 
the numerous Polish and Catholic 
versions of ‘he Bible, offering at the 
same time to supply him gratuitously 
with a whole edition of it, which 
should be approved and verified by 
himself, and which should be dis- 
tributed under his directions to the 
Catholics of his diocese. He accept- 
ed the proposal, and chose the ver- 
sion of a Jesuit, which had often been 
printed and reprinted in’ Poland, 
during the preceding two hundred 
years, and which was moreover pro. 
vided with a papal sanction. Before 
its distribution, the edition bad also 
been verified, and afterwards approv- 
ed by the Archbishop, the certificate 
of whose approbation is found inscrib- 
ed in all the copies. This was the 
crime of the Archbishop of Mohileff. 
That of the Archbishop of Gnesne 
amounted, it would appear, to his 
having wished to form in his diocese 
a Bible Society auxiliary to that of 
Petersburg, and to his having indi- 
cated this wish to the pope, whose 
instructions at the same time he re- 
quested. 

“Such were the delinquencies* 


“ * These facts are only glanced at in 
Mr. Owen’s history, but they are to be 
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that drew down on these two prelates 
the infliction of monitory briefs, in 
which the labours of the Bible So- 
Ciety are Characterized as the most 
ftrofound craft, as overturning the 
very foundations of religion, as impii- 
ous machinations; in fine, as a sesti- 
lence which must be annthilated. 

‘It is well known that a letter of 
the pope is in itself neither a rule of 
the Catholic Church, nor even a rule 
of the holy see * It is well known 
also, that such a letter is regarded as 
having no existence in Cases where 
it has not been accepted; a nd there- 
fore from the want both of the im- 
perial and royal flacet, and the ac. 
ceptance of the bishops ; from the 
want, in short, of a degal promulga. 
tion, the two monitory briefs address- 
ed to Mohileff and Gnesne, must be 
considered as if they had no exis- 
tence. Probably the pope has been 
better informed on the subject since 
the Ietters were written ; for the af- 
fair has ledto no results. The Jesu- 
its, however, and many other eccle- 
Siastics have been labouring assidu- 
ously by their intrigues to impede 
the progress of the Bible Societies. 
They have been at great pains to 
print and reprint these same moni- 
tory briefs, and to puff them off in 
different journals, while various par- 


tisans of the Ultra-montanist cause ful. 


have been supporting, in violent 


found detailed, and properly exhibited as 
the effect of erroneous views, in two learn- 
ed publications of the able and benevolent 
professor and rector of Marbourg, M. Van 
Ess, entitled, ‘Extracts drawn from the 
holy Fathers, and from Catholic Writers, 
in proof of the Necessity and Utility of the 
Reading of the Bible,’ printed at Sulzbach, 
in 8vo. in 1816; and * The Reading of the 
Bible necessary not only for Priests, but 
for Princes and People,’ with this motto 
drawn from St. Paul, ‘ Zhe word of God is 
not bound,’ 2 Tim. ii. 9. published in 8vo in 
1818, at Vienna, Munich, Breslaw, Franc- 
fort and Leipsic.” 


(© * See ‘ True Idea of the Holy See,’ by 
the Abbé Tamburini, printed in 8yo, at Pa- 


ris, in 1819, for Mongie.” 


[Jan. 


pamphlets, the doctrines of the briefs, 
and carrying on at the same time a 
most desperate war against all liberal 
views. In one of the late Numbers 
of the Conservateur, the Abbé de la 
Mennais* has affirmed, that since 
1811, thousands of copies of the Bi- 
ble having in the interval been dis- 
tributed, crimes have multiplied four. 
fold; and in the Defenseur of April 
last, not only the uselessness, but the 
danger of putting the holy Scriptures 
into the hands of the people, is laid 
downas a fixed principle—a principie 
nevertheless which hss been con. 
demned as saéanicad by the most ilius- 
trious fathers of the church. 

‘“ The Bible Societies, it must be 
admitted, are liberal in their design 
and their tendency, and hence their 
guilt in the eyes ef such writers.— 
But it ought not to escape observa- 
tion, that two writers of a very oppo- 
site description, antichbristian it is 
true, yet arrogating the title of /iéer- 
al, have allied themselves with the 
pope and the Abbé de la M. in order 
to deter men from reading the holy 
Scriptures. One of them, who is 
still alive, and who stall therefore be 
nameless, has publicly declared, that 
the less of influence religion frossessei 
in any country, the more are the pro: 
file virtuous, hafifiy, free, and freace 
These are words which it will 
be well for the zealots, no jess of U: 
tra-montanism than of absolute pow: 
er, to keep in mind, in order that 
they may endeavour, if it were onl 
fur the sake of upholding their re: 
spective systems, to moderate, ii 
possible, the excesses both of theif 
theory and their practice. The othe! 


writer alluded toijs tiie count de Vol ~ 


hey, who, in a posthumous work et 
titled ‘ The Hebrew Language sia 
plified,’ has inserted a violent attac 


‘©* See a paper in the Cronique Rel 
gieuse, Vol. V. pp. 47—58, on the systet 
of M. de la M. on the translations of t © 


Bible and the reading of the holy Serf 7 i 


tures.”’ 
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on Bible Societies, which, in the 
most haughty and disdainful terms, 
he reproaches with dispersing the 
books of the Christian religion, as if 
the circulation of them actually 
amounted to the crime of administer- 
ing poison, and were an act of base 
ambition and hypocritical perfidy. 

‘+ We would not, however, Ciose 
this article, without reminding our 
readers. that one of the most justly 
distinguished writers of the present 
duy, a critic universally recognised 
as one of the ablest and most zealous 
meinbers of the Catholic Church, 
has mere than once, in the Journal 
des Savans, testified his regard and 
attachment to the Bible Society of 
London ; and he has expressed the 
same leetings in a letter dated the 
{lth March, 1816, addressed to Mr. 
Oven This letier appears in the 
voiume under review, and it well de- 
sti'ves to be inserted in this piace. 

‘*<Itis impossible,’ says the Ba- 
ron Silvestre de Sacy, ‘not to admire 
the progress made in so short a time 
by the plan of the Society for multi- 
plying copies of the word of God, 
in all the Known languages; and that 
in an age in which men, vain of re- 
finement for which they are origin- 
ally indented to the Gospel, have 
sought to turn into ridicule the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity.— 


_ This is, indeed, the grain of mustard- 
seed. 


| Ihave no doubt that this is, 
inthe plan of Divine Providence, one 


events, of which the present, or the 


fi 


’ following age, is to be the witness. 
> Christianity is menaced from every 
> quarter: but let us teke courage : 
>the Master of the vessel will awake 
)when his hour is come ; 
gates of hell shall not prevail ’ 


and the 
p. 442. 
>». ©“ Philologists justly attach great 
‘importance to the study of the Sans- 
)crit, which may be considered as the 
source of the Greek, the Latin, the 


a 1 . 4 
)Germar ; in a word, of the different 


| Buropean languages. They will 
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learn with satisfaction from the vol- 
ume before us, that of about forty 
living languages existing in India, 
all evidently derived from the Sans- 
crit, there are thirty in which, by 
the assiduous labours of the Bible 
Societies vf London, Calcutta, and 
Bombay, translations have already 
appeared either of parts or of the 
whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

‘ Mr. Owen concludes this volume 
by specifying the general results pro- 
duced by these institutions. That of 
London, during the first fifteen years 
of its existence, has expended in the 
pursuit of its noble objects 704,840/. 
sterling. It is to be regretted that 
he should not bave given also the 
names of the Bible Societies formed 
both within and without the domin- 
ions of Great Britain ; and, above all, 
an exact catalogue of the translations 
of the Bible, ancient or modern, which 
the different societies have publish- 
ed.” 

Such is the liberal strain in which 
a Catholic Bishop expresses himself 
respecting an institution which, we 
might have expected, would have 
been at war with all his prejudices, 
and would have presented itself to 
his view bristling with objections.— 
It is painful to contrast with such an 
example that of some of our own bish- 
opsin England, and of one in Ame- 
rica. They had undoubtedly a full 
right to refuse their countenance and 
support to the Bible Society ; but they 
have gone farther; they have been 
its active opponents ; and have sub- 


jected the Protestant Episcopacy to 


the reproach—-a reproach which it 
shares with no other Protestant. com- 
munion—of actually obstructing the 
circulation of the word of God. We 
particularly allude here to the publica- 
tion, in December 1816, of an edict on 
the part of the Hungarian govern- 
ment, and of a declaration of the Hun- 
garian archbishops and bishops, sup- 
pressing Bible Societies in that kine. 
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dom, and supporting the measure by 
an evident reference to the opinions 
expressed on tie subject by the pre- 
sent bishop of Winchester, then bish- 
op of Lincoln, whose reported charge 
to his clergy in 1815—condemning 
the Bible Society as * very danger- 
ous to the established religion,’’ and 
as furnishing arms to the exciters of 
sedition, privy conspiracy, and re- 
bellion—was published in the Aus- 
trian Observer. On this occasion 
we find the archbishops and bishops 
of Hungary declaring as follows :— 
“ That the Bible Societies formed 
not long ago among the English, and 
attempted to be propagated through 
all the world, have departed from 
that good object which they pretend, 
the more clear-sighted English them- 
selves now perceive, and openly pro- 
claim. And therefore it becomes us 
to be grateful for the very provident 
care of our government, which has 
refused these societies an entrance 
into the dominions of the house of 
Austria.’ Bavaria followed the ex- 
ample of Austria, and by an order of 
the government, the Nuremburg Bi- 
ble Society, the first of the kind 
formed on the continent, was sup- 
pressed in 1817, 

We can conceive that the learned 
prelate, when he uttered his ciarge, 
might have flattered himself that no 
evil could arise from it In the dio- 
cese of Lincoln at least, for the bene- 
fit of which the charge was without 
doubt especially intended, he and his 
clergy, he might have alleged, had 
itin their power to procure, from 
the depository tn Bartleit’s Build- 
ings, whatever Bibles the Bible So- 
ciety might be prevented from fur- 
nisbing to the destitute population. 
But there was no such resourse in 
the case of Austria and Bavaria, And 
we have heard of no efforts on the 
part of the bishop, or of any of his 
friends, to supply the want. He may 
congratulate himself, therefore, on 
the complete success of his hostile 
designs against the Bible Sociuiy 
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though not in the British dominions, 
yet in those of Austria and Bavaria. 
But then he will also have to reflect, 
that in suppressing Bible institutions 
in that quarter, he has done all in his 
power to obstruct the access of Chris- 
tian light and knowledge, and to pro- 
long, for an indefinite period, the 
reign of papal ignorance and super- 
sution. 

We turn with cordial satisfaction 
from the efforts of a Protestant bi- 
shop, * to arrest the pure stream of 
the word of God as it was flowing to 
the different nations of the earth,’ 
in order to “contemplate the pros- 
perous efforts which illustrious indi- 
viduals of the Catholic Cnurch are 
making in an opposite direction.” 
And, with a few extracts to this 
effect from Mr. Owen’s third vo- 
lume, we shall close the present re- 
view. 


“Tn July, 1814, an institution was found. 
ed for the Hanoverian dominions, of which 
the minister of state (Baron Arnswal) be- 
came president, and his royal highness the 
duke of Cambridge the patron, ‘I'he scene 
of its formation is described as having ex- 
hibited a counterpart to that which was be- 
held when the Society at St. Petersburg 
was established. Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
and Catholic Clergy were barmoniously 
united on this memorable occasion; andit 
reflected no little credit on the chief of this 
last persuasion, ‘that he rejoiced in the 
opportunity of uniting in so glorious a 
cause ; and he was decidedly of opinion 
that the Scriptures should be put into the 
hands of every class of persons, and even 
the poorest and meanest should have it ia 
his power to draw Divine instruction from 
the Fountain-head.” pp. 16, 17. 


“Ta the principal Protestant kingdoms, 
provinces, and cities,” observes Dr. Stein- 
kopff at the close of a tour he had made on 
the continent in 1815, * Bible Societies, 09 
a larger or smailer scale, have been eitier 
actually established or proposed : several 
Catholic Bible Societies, or individuals of 
high respectability and considerable influ- 
ence, are also engaged in disseminating 
the Scriptures of truth : ofthe three German 
editions of the New Testament, published 
by the Ratisbon Bible Society, Leander 
Van Ess, and Gossner, upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand eonies have beef 
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rinted: other Catholic editions of the 
whole Bible or the New Testament have 
likewise appeared, and obtained a con- 
siderable circulation : several Catholic 
bishops, deans, doctors of divinity, and 
priests, publicly recommend the devout 
reading of the New Testament from the 
pulpit, the professor’s chair, and the press ; 
they also personally put it into the hands 
of the common people, cheerfully coitri- 
bute to the funds of Bible Socicties, ard 
collect money from their connexions.”* 


pp. 70, 71. 


«“ The distribution of the Munich, Ratis- 
bon, and Marbourg New Testaments had 
been carried on, during the year 1815, by 
the Society’s Catholic fellow-labourers ; 
and not fewer than 120,000 were in circu- 
lation in Germany and the Catholic parts 
of Switzerland. In the latter, the Vicar- 
General (now Bishop) of Constance, Baron 
Von Wessenberg, continued to afford his 
countenance and aid towards the widest 
dissemination of the holy Scriptures among 
the subjects of bis spiritual jurisdiction. 
His sentiments on this subject were, ina 
communication to the Basle Bible Suciety, 
thus admirably expressed :— 


“*The advantages resulting frem a 
ceneral dissemination of the Sacred Re- 
oords of Christianity are so evident, that I 
am determined to employ every means in 
my power, in order that each Christian 
family in our bishopric may be furnished 
with a copy of the New Testament.’ 


“In these measures the Baron experi- 
enced from his Peacurator, Mr. Held, and 
also from the pious and benevolent Pro- 
vicar Reininger, a liberal and effective co- 
operation. 


«1 duly received? (writes this venerable 
ecclesiastic) *the 120 New Testaments on 
the 18th. In the morning, about ten 
vclock, they arrived ; and the day follow- 
ing, at two o’clock, all were gone. I dis. 
inbuted them gratuitously ; because I 


imend firmly to keep my _ resolution of 


distributing, at My own experse, as many 
copies of this divine book as my means will 
allow, Blessed fruits are likewise pro. 





** A parish priest in Bavaria voluntarily 
save a donation of 700 florins (upwards of 
‘Ol) to the Ratisbon Institution; sub- 
cribing, at the same time, for a large 
umber of Testaments, in order to supply 
“ery individual cottage in his parish.” 


shrist. Obsery, No. 229. 
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duced. Many fathers of families, who 
have hitherto been accustomed to drown 
the miseries of life in wine, even when they 
ran in debt for it, now remain at home, and 
find themselves more strengthened and 
comforted by reading the Bible than they 
ever were by strong drink.’ 


‘‘ The distribution in Germany seems 
to have been a:tended with similar results. 
Many Catholics, both intown and country, 
were reported, in consequence of these 
steps, to have occupied themselves in the 
diligent perusal of the Scriptures. ‘In 
some villages,’ also (says Professor Van 
Ess) ‘meetings are held on Sabbaths, and 
other festivals, during which the New 
Testament is read with much edification, 
Wherever it is introduced into schools, a 
cheering dawn of the approaching day in 
the kingdom of God may be perceived.’ 
‘You’ (he observes, addressing the Com- 
mittee of the British-and Foreign Bible 
Society) ‘have brought thousands nearer 
their Saviour and their salvation: you 
have conducted them to the invisible Head 
of the Church; you have opened to them 
the pure inexiaustible fountain, from 
which they may draw light in darkness, 
rest when oppressed by a sense of sin, 
comfort under the weight of affliction, un- 
daunted courage on the approach of death, 
peace and joy in this world, and perfect 
bliss in that which is to come.’ 


‘‘In these sentiments, the Director of 
the Ratisbon Institution, Regens Wittman, 
will be found to concur: and the impres- 
sion made upon his mind by this unusual 
dissemination of the Divine word, at so 
extraordinary a crisis, was, in a communi- 
cation to the parent institution, thus justly 
and forcibly described : 


«Your Bible Society in London is a 
wonderfal phanomenon in the approaching- 
crisis of our times, in which so many of our 
learned men no longer acknowledge the 
authenticity and historical accuracy of our 
sacred books. Infidelity boasts of a com- 
plete triumph ; and yet must behold, at 
the same time, the holy Scriptures exalted 
and spread throughout Europe, and from 
thence over the whole habitable globe, in 
a most wonderful manner. Great and 
powerful is our Lord at the right hand of 
the Father, and all his enemies must be 
put under his feet. May God strengthen 
you in your labours, and cause your confi- 
dence in bis power and love never te 
abate.” pp. 96—99, 
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‘© From the communication of a Catholic 
nobleman, it appeared, that, in 1817, the 
Testaments of the pious and intrepid M. 
Gossner (a Catholic clergyman) circulated 
very extensively among the members of 
his communion ; and that applications were 
made for them from the remotest parts of 
Bavaria, Suabia, and the Rlenish pro. 
vinces. Surely? (observes this nobleman) 
‘there are still eyes whick see, and ears 
which hear. Ard what light and what 
voice are tuore efficacious to dispel the 
Egyptian durkness, and to call back the 
poor wand. ring children of men to the 
way of salvation, than that light and that 
voice which proceed from the invisible 
worid ?’ 


‘* But our attention is more especially 
claimed by Professor Leander Van Ess. 
This distinguished champion of the holy 
Scriptures, of whose zeal and activity in 
promoting their dissemnaiion the reader 
has already beard so much, continued to 
pursue his laudable career with an intre- 
pidity and perseverance, increased, rather 
than diminished, by the difficulties ard 
perils to which he’saw himself exposed. 
Generously sustained in’ his prodigious 
undertakivgs by munificent grants from 
the Brit.s) and Foreign Bible Society, and 
encouraged by the sanction of some eccle- 
Siustical digruttaries, 
certain learned bodies, and the cv-opera. 
tion of not a few pious individuals of his 
own communion, the diligent professor 
printed and dispersed successive editions 
of his New Testament ; and had the hap- 
piness of wituessing their increased circu- 
lation, against all the attempts to obstruct 
or abridge it. 


‘© *¢ There is’ (he observes) ‘a great and 
irresistible desire in the people to have the 
Bible: the newly-issued mandates against 
reading the Scriptures have only tended to 
quicken attention, and to increase this de- 
sire, There is now a spirit evidently 
rising’ against the violated rights of con. 
science, which neither the sword nor any 
canonical proceedings can possibly stifle : 
and what right is more sacred than the 
undisturbed possession of that inestimable 
Book, wich is the property of all; which 
is given from Heaven, to inspire faith, hope, 
cousvlation, and peace, for time and eter- 
nity ; and which is as much a man’s pro- 
perty ag God himself is his portion ? 


“ And again: 


*** How shall I sufficiently praise the 


the approbation of 
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Lord, for his wise and unsearchable ways, 
in disposing of all events ; who changes 
night into day, and darkness into light, 
and is able to make friends out of foes; 
in whose omnipotent hand opposition and 
obstruction become instruments of bring. 
ing forth that which is good, and accom. 
plishing his eternal decrees? For never 
did I disseminate in so short a period such 
a vast number of copies of the New Testa- 
ment, as since the time of the late Bible. 
prohibitions ; and no where have I perceiv- 
ed a more lively and ardent desire after 
the word of God, than in those very places 
where infatuated men strive to dry up that 
fountain of living water, or to prevent the 
people fiom having free access to it!” 


pp. 3U—313. 


Mr. Owen thus describes the 
Pro-vicar of Constance, whom he 
met with during his tour on the 
conunent in 1818. 


“© ©] found him a man of extensive learn- 
ing and profound thinking, simple manners, 
and warm and liberal piety. In the con- 
versation with which he favoured me, the 
Pro-vicay adverted, with high approbation, 
to the object of our Society, that of circu- 
lating the Scriptures without note or com- 
men'. He considered all the schisms 
which had taken place, to have arisen from 
the undue stress Jaid upon human interpre- 
tations, The recognition (he observed) of 
the pure word of God, as the unerring 
standard of truth, was a principle in which: 
he most heartily concurred ; and he was 
convinced, that it would, eventually, unite 
all the different denominations of Christians 
in one holy catholic church. Let the la- 
bourers in this glorious work be steadfast 
and unmoveable, and their cause must 
finally triumph. ‘1 am? (he added) ‘a 
soldier of Christ, an aged weak instrument 
in his service; but, wherever ] may be 
stationed, I shall endeavour to stand my 
ground in defending the Gospel in its pu- 
rity, and resisting to the last al] attempts 
to impose upon me, as commandments of 
God, the traditions of men.’ Early on the 
following morning, | made him (with his 
permission) a second visit. In the course 
of our interview (which lasted a considera- 
ble time,) the Pro-vicar entertained me 
with a variety of observations, all charac- 
terized by acuteness of thought and libe- 
rality of sentiment. He referred, with 4 
mixture of respect for the victim, and Il 
dignation against his persecutors, to tt 
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illustrious John Huss. ¢ The house in 
which you now are’ (said this venerable 
ecclesiastic) ‘is that in which John Huss 
was confined :’? and conducting us into an 
adjoining room, and throwing up the win- 
dows, he pointed, with much feeling, to 
the chamber which had been che prison of 
this martyr, avd the spot on which he had 
been committed tothe flames. He said, 
he saw antichrist in every thing which 
opposed the doctrine of Christ: adding, 
that, for his part, the only question he put 
toastranger, was, ‘ Lovest thou the Lord 
Jesus Christ? If so, thou art my brother.? 
He complained «f the declension of his 
eve sight, as occasioning a great impedi- 
ment to his exertions ; and said, that the 
last thing which he bad written (and which 
had cost him a considerable effort) was his 
testimony of approval «nd recommendation 
in favour of Leander Van Ess’s New Tes- 
tament. On taking him by the hand, to 
hid him farewell. I asked the Pro-vicar 
what message I should deliver from him to 
the Bible Society, on my return to London ? 
‘Sir? said he, after a short pause, ‘the 
Bible Society has deserved the gratitude 
of the world; and it has my most cordial 
wishes and prayers for its success ;’ and 
pressing my hand, as I was retiring from 
iim, he added, in a tone of emphatic ten- 
Jerness, * Wir sind eins,’ *‘ We are one.’ ” 


We close the whole with an ex- 
tract from a communication of that 
distinguished Catholic, and no less 
distinguished friend of the Bible 
Society, Ieander Van [’ss, which we 
particularly recommend to the can- 
did consideration of the whole host 
of objectors to the Bible Society. 


“ All good men will certainly rejoice, 
wherever and by whomsoever good is 
done; particularly if the effect be to glo- 
rify the word and the name of Christ: and 
this is surely the case now, when such 
earnest zeal is displayed to make known 
his great salvation, and proclaim his infi- 
nite merits. This grateful joy will be 
much heightened by the pleasing intelli- 
gence which I have to communicate ; and 
which is the result, not only of my own 
observations, but also of an extensive cor- 
respondence ;—that the dissemination of 
the holy Scriptures is attended with a sig- 
fal blessing, both among our Catholic and 
our Protestant brethren, whose hearts have 
been drawn to the God of the Bible by the 
erusal of bis holy word.” p. 45%. 
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Sermons. By the late Very Reverend 
Isaac Mitner, D.D.F R.S. and 
F. A. S. Dean ot Carlisle. President 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and Lucasian Professor of Mathee 
matics in that University. 2 vols. 
Lon on: Cadell. 1820. 8vo. pp. 
416 and 447. Price 1/. Is. 


WE are persuaded that few works 
have been looked for with more eager 
expectation than these volumes. 
The distinguished abilities, the high 
station, and the enlightened piety of 
their author, have naturally awakened 
the public curiosity; and perhaps 
also the infrequency of his appear- 
ance in the pulpit, and the fame of 
his powers for addressing a popular 
audience, propagated by all who had 
heard him, may have contributed to 
excite this feeling, which must have 
been quickened by the large share 
he took in the ecclesiastical history 
begun by his brother. The desire, 
moreover, to know the deliberate 
sentiments of such a man on a variety 
of most important theological ques- 
tions, and especially on those which 
have agitated the christian church 
in our own day, would naturally add 
force to all the other motives for 
examining with attention whatever 
may have come from his pen. 

We apprehend that some disap. 
pointment may possibly be felt, in 
the first instance, by readers who 
open the volumes before us with 
such sentiments. No state of mind 
can be more unfriendly to the fa- 
vourable consideration of any work 
than high expectations; for these 
being disappointed, proportionate 
complaints and dissatisfaction are 
apt to occupy the place of ex- 
travagant hopes and ideas of ima- 
ginary excellence. But to all the 
reasonable anticipations of even the 
warmest admirers of the late Dean 
of Carlisle, we think these volumes 
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will fully respond, because such an- 
ticipations will be chastened by two 
considerations. One is, that the 
sermons are jfios‘humous : wiih the 
exception of one or two, they do not 
appear to have been prepared with 
the remotest view to publication. 
Those who are aware of the very 
different manner in which discourses 
simply designed to produce an im- 
pression on the minds of a congre- 
gation are composed, trom _ that 
which insensibly pervades sermons 
des!gned for the press, will perfect- 
fy understand what we mean. In 
fact, the very expressions which in 
the pulpit may have the most pow- 
erfaui and beneficial effect, often ap- 
pear, when reduced to writing, and 
unaccompanied with the associations 
and sympathies of a preacher’s de- 
livery, cold and inappropriate ; and 
this will eften be the more observa- 
ble in proportivn to the originality 
and vividness of nis conceptions, and 
the weight which age and dignity of 
station, or a forcible elocution, may 
lend to all he may utter before an 
affectionate and attentive audience. 
When discourses, therefore, com- 
posed with an exclusive view to de- 
livery, are made public after the de- 
cease of their author, we must endea- 
vour to place ourselves in the cir- 
cumstances of hearers rather than 
readers. and must dispossess our 
minds of many of the ordinary and 
reasonable expectations which would 
have been excited had the same dis- 
courses been prepared tor the public 
eye, and deliberately, submitted to 
the critical judgment of mankind. 
The other consideration is, that 
these volumes contain the discourses 
of an invalid. It was remarked in 
the brief memoir of this excellent 
person, which appeared in our pages 
for the month of May last, that his 
health had from early life been bro- 
ken up by excessive application to 
study, and that such efforts as he 
was able to make were the effects of 
e great fow of animal spirits, and of 
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the remains of a constitution, natu- 
rally robust, struggling against in- 
firmities which would have utterly 
incapacitated most other men. We 
have therefore before us not only 
posthumous discourses, but discour- 
ses written under great disadvanta. 
ges—in the intervals of convales- 
cence, under the pressure of the 
debility and exhaustion produced by 
disease, on the spur of some instant 
call of duty, and at the risk of much 
subsequent suffering. 

These considerations rest on facts 
so well known to all who knew Dr, 
Milner, and are so obviously appli- 
cable to the case before us, that we 
might scarcely have thought it neces- 
siry tomention them, ifit had not been 
for a further circumstance on which it 
gives us pain to be compelled to ani- 
madvert. The editor of these vo- 
lumes has failed most lamentably in 
almost all the duties of his office ; 
an office which we allow to be dif- 
ficult, but which the high reputation 
of the Dean of Carlisle, and the still 
higher and more Important interests 
involved in the publication, should 
either have taught him to sustain 
aright or to have transferred to other 
hands. All posthumous works de- 
mand a most vigilant, laborious, and 
even scrupulous attention on the 
part of an editor. But in the case 
of sermons prepared only for the 
casual occasions of popular instruc- 
tion, and with no view to the press, 
care and circumspection would have 
been more peculiarly requisite. The 
general aim, and the known deliber- 
ate sentiments of the author, should 
be perpetually kept in view, and 
nothing permitted to come forth 
which it might reasonably be conclud- 
ed that author, if living, would him- 
self have disapproved and expunged. 
The circumstances of the Dean’s ill- 
health, as well as the other difficul- 
ties under which the discourses were 
composed, only increased the impe- 
rative obligations to which we have 
adverted. And yet so deplorably 
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nave these been neglected in the its advocates many who have been 


present instance, that we doubt if 
the English language furnishes an 
example of a great name more pro- 
vokingly degraded, than has been 
that of the Dean of Carlisle by these 
The entire task seems to 
have been performed with a negli- 
gence and carelessness which would 
he atmost ludicrous were it not for 
the serious effects arising {rom them. 
The discourses are ill arranged. 
{he most Obvious errors of the pen 
Occasionally a 


Re- 


yolumes. 


are le 


sentence remains incomplete. 
petitions, Which perhaps are una- 
voidable in discourses hastily com- 
posed, abd which may occur with- 
out the slightest inconvenience in 
such discourses when delivered from 
the pulpit, are here scrupulously 
ed. Some pages are, as we 
transfiosed. 


retaln 


ft untouched. 


strongly suspect, 


short, these volumes which, from 
the circumstances already mention- 
ed, should have had the utmost pains 
and labour bestowed on them, have 
been edited with an utter disregard 
even of the most common requisi- 
tions of syntax 5 and we may safely 
say, there is scarcely one sermon 
would not have 
sorbidden to be published in its pre- 
sent crude and unfinished state, and 
“{which, therefore, his old and best 
fiends must not poignantly regret 
the indiscreet and immature publi- 


which 


the author 


‘cation. 

lt is with extreme reluctance that 
we make these severe animadver- 
ons on the editor : but as he_ has, 
however unintentionally, injured so 
“ceply the fame of one of the ereat- 
st divines of our age, it is only an 
Actof the most common justice to 


lat bs 


Men 


deen suilty. 


‘tansfer the blame from the author 
to the person who is really in fault. 
But this is not all. 
Pretixed to the discourses, which, if 
Pssible, » aggravates the other delin- 
Wencles of which the editor has 
He begins it by stating 


A preface is 


There have not been wenden 


ready to assert, 


that pure and 


i } 2 ’ - * 4° 
“ Sodliness has not ranked among and which he had spent his life in 


In 


distinguished for the strength of 
their mindsand their intellectual su- 
periority.”. So faris weil. He then 
observes, that the Decn of Carlisle 
was entitled *“* 10 great deference 
and authority on ali subjects, io the 
consideration of which he brought 
the stupendous powers of his mind.” 
Well again. The tollowing para- 
graph, however, exciies our most 
unqualified disapprobation. ‘* He is 
well known,” Says the editor, * to 
have been a supporter of toat body 
of the clergy which is called Evan- 
gelical; and it seemed but justice 
both to himself and the sacred cause 
which he espoused, that his name 
should be enrolled among those who 
have so ably and so successfully muin- 
tained the doctrines which distin- 
guish this part of the community.” 
Does the editor imagine, then, that 
he honours the memory of so vreat 
a divine of the Church of England, 
by converting him into the mere par- 
tisan of a particular body, however 
pious and respectable, while he vives 
currency, by his longuage, to the 
calumnious representation that the 
persons whom he has designated are 
guilty of assuming to themselves an 
obnoxious party-name ? Was it not 
enough to leave the Dean to declare 
his own sentiments, without attach- 
ing to them in the outset aterm 
which would instantly awaken jea- 
lousy, and arouse the spirit of dis- 
trust and prejudice ? Had the editor 
so little knowledge of human nature, 
as not to be aware that to adopt and 
appropriate a reproachtul epithet is 
the way to bar up the entrance tothe 
reader’s mind, and cast a mist around 
every determination of his judg- 
ment ? Or did he know so little of 
the Dean’s sentiments and habits as 
to be ignorant that nothing would 
have grieved him much more than, 
instead of being allowed to expatiate 
freely in the wide field of our com- 
mon Christianity, and to™ppear as 
the assertor of those reformed doc- 
trines which he loved so warmly, 
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will fully respond, because such an- 
ticipations will be chastened by two 
considerations. One is, that the 
sermons are /fios‘humous : wiih the 
€xception of one or two, they do not 
appear to have been prepared with 
the remotest view to publication. 
Those who are aware of the very 
different manner in which discourses 
simply designed to produce an im- 
pression on the minds of a congre- 
gation are composed, from that 
which insensibly pervades sermons 
des:gned for the press, will perfect- 
ly understand what we mean. In 
fact, the very expressions which in 
the pulpit may have the most pow- 
erful and beneficial effect, often ap- 
pear, when reduced to writing, and 
unaccompanied with the associations 
and sympathies of a preacher’s de- 
livery, cold and inappropriate ; and 
this will often be the more observa- 
ble in proportivn to the originality 
and vividness of his conceptions, and 
the weight which age and dignity of 
station, or a forcible elocution, may 
lend to all he may utter before an 
affectionate and attentive audience. 
When discourses, therefore, com- 
posed with an exclusive view to de- 
livery, are made public after the de- 
cease of their author, we must endea- 
vour to place ourselves in the cir- 
cumstances of hearers rather than 
readers, and must dispossess our 
minds of many of the ordinary and 
reasonable expectations which would 
have been excited had the same dis- 
courses been prepared tor the public 
eye, and deliberately, submitted to 
the critical judgment of mankind. 
The other consideration is, that 
these volumes contain the discourses 
of an invalid. It was remarked in 
the brief memoir of this excellent 
person, which appeared in our pages 
for the month of May last, that his 
health had from early life been bro- 
ken up by excessive application to 
study, and that such efforts as he 
was able to make were the effects of 
# great Mow of animal spirits, and of 
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the remains of a constitution, natu- 
rally robust, struggling against in- 
firmities which would have utterly 
incapacitated most other men. We 
have therefore before us not only 
posthumous discourses, but discour- 
ses written under great disadvanta. 
ges—in the intervals of convales- 
cence, under the pressure of the 
debility and exhaustion produced by 
disease, on the spur of some instant 
call of duty, and at the risk of much 
subsequent suffering. 

These considerations rest on facts 
so well known to all who knew Dr, 
Milner, and are so obviously appli- 
cable to the case before us, that we 
might scarcely have thought it neces- 
siry tomention them, ifit had not been 
fora further circumstance on whichit 
gives us pain to be compelled to ani- 
madvert. The editor of these vo- 
lumes has failed most lamentably in 
almost all the duties of his office ; 
an office which we allow to be dif- 
ficult, but which the high reputation 
of the Dean of Carlisle, and the still 
higher and more important Interests 
involved in the publication, should 
either have taught him to sustain 
aright or to bave transferred to other 
hands. All posthumous works de- 
mand a most vigilant, laborious, and 
even scrupulous attention on the 
part of an editor. But in the case 
of sermons prepared only for the 
casual occasions of popular instruc- 
tion, and with no view to the press, 
care and circumspection would have 
been more peculiarly requisite. The 
general aim, and the known deliber- 
ate sentiments of the author, should 
be perpetually kept in view, and 
nothing permitted to come forth 
which it might reasonably be conclud- 
ed that author, if living, would him- 
self have disapproved and expunged. 
The circumstances of the Dean’s ill- 
health, as well as the other difficul- 
ties under which the discourses were 
composed, only increased the impe- 
rative obligations to which we have 
adverted. And yet so deplorably 
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nave these been neglected in the 
resent instance, that we doubt if 
the English language furnishes an 
example of a great name more pro- 
yvokingly degraded, than has been 
that of the Dean of Carlisle by these 
yolumes. ‘The entire task seems to 
have been performed with a negli- 
gence and carelessness Ww hich would 
be almost ludicrous were it not for 
the serious effects arising {rom them. 
The discourses are ill arranged. 
The most obvious errors of the pen 
we left untouched. Occasionally a 
sentence remains incomplete. Re- 
petitions, which perhaps are uha- 
voidable in discourses hastily com- 
posed, and which may occur with- 
out the slightest inconvenience in 
such discourses when delivered from 
the pulpit, are here scrupulously 
retained. Some pages are, aS we 
strongly suspect, ¢éransfiosed. In 
short, these volumes which, from 
the circumstances already mention- 
ed, should bave had the utmost pains 
and labour bestowed on them, have 
been edited with an utter disregard 
even of the most common requisi- 
tions of syntax ; and we may safely 
ay, there is scarcely one sermon 
which the author would not have 
orbidden to be published in its pre- 
sent crude and unfinished state, and 
o'which, therefore, his old and best 
liends must hot poignantly regret 
ihe indiscreet and immature publi- 
cation. 
lt is with extreme reluctance that 
we make these severe animadver- 
sions on the editor : but as he has, 
however unintentionally, injured so 
‘eeply the fame of one of the great- 
‘st divines of our age, it is only an 
actof the most common justice to 
ransfer the blame from the author 
(0 the person who is really in fault. 
But this is not all. A preface is 
prefixed to the discourses, which, if 
possible, aggravates the other delin- 
Wwencles of which the editor has 
‘cen guilty. He begins it by stating, 
‘lat © There have not been wanting 
ne ready to assert, that pure and 
‘al godliness has not ranked among 
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its advocates many who have been 
distinguished for the strength of 
their minds and their intellectual su- 
periority.”. So faris well. He then 
observes, that the Deen of Carlisle 
was entitled ** 10 great deference 
and authority on ali subjects, to the 
consideration of which he brought 
the stupendous powers of his mind.”’ 
Well again. The tollowing para- 
graph, however, exciles our most 
unquaiified disapprobation. ** He is 
well known,” Says the editor, * to 
have been a supporter of tbat body 
of the clergy which is called Evan- 
gelical ; and it seemed but justice 
both to himself and the sacred cause 
which he espoused, that his name 
should be enrolled among those who 
have so ably and so successfully main- 
tained the doctrines which distin- 
guish this par: of the community.” 
Does the editor imagine, then, that 
he honours the memory of so yreat 
a divine of the Church of England, 
by converting him into the mere par- 
lisan of a particular body, bowever 
pious and respectable, while he gives 
currency, by his language, to the 
calumnious representation that the 
persons whom he has designated are 
guilty of assuming to themselves an 
obnoxious party-name ? Was it not 
enough to leave the Dean to declare 
his own sentiments, without attach- 
ing to them in the outset aterm 
which would instantly awaken jea- 
lousy, and arouse the spirit of dis- 
trust and prejudice ? Had the editor 
so little knowledge of human nature, 
as not to be aware that to adopt and 
appropriate a reproachtful epithet is 
the way to bar up the entrance to the 
reader’s mind, and cast a mist around 
every determination of his judg- 
ment ? Or did he know so little of 
the Dean’s sentiments and habits as 
to be ignorant that nothing would 
have grieved him much more than, 
instead of being allowed to expatiate 
freely in the wide field of our com- 
mon Christianity, and to™ppear as 
the assertor of those reformed doc- 
trines which he loved so warmly, 
and which he had spent his life in 
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illustrating and defending, to be 
cooped up within the narrcw and 
contracted limits of some pcily en- 
closure in ihe churen, and exhibited 
as dwindiing into the mere partisan 
of asect? No man indeed would 
have avowed more openly his attach- 
ment to the great doctrines of the 
Church of England, which he con- 
sidered to be the purest of all the re- 
formed communities, than ‘he Dean 
of Carlisle ; nor would any one have 
endured with more firmopess the re- 
proach with which passion or preju 
dice might choose to load him on 
that account ; but at the same time 
there was no man who would have 
sooner shrunk from the ex.raordi- 
nary folly of which his editor would 
here make him guilty—that of soll- 
citing calumny, and provoking oppo- 
sition, by assuming an appellation, 
which, however innocent or even 
laudable in the abstract, he knew to 
be calculated to offend the prejudices 
of the age, and unnecessarily to a- 
waken the spirit of party, and to 
stir up controversy in the church. 
And what can the editor propose to 
himself by speaking of our venerable 
author first as espousing with his 
stupendous powers the cause of ure 
and vital godliness; und then as a 
supporter of that part of the clergy 
which is called Evangelical, among 
whom also Ais name is to be enrolled ? 
Does he intend to represent pure and 
vital godliness, and tie doctrines of 
this evangelical body as identical ; or 
does he. on the other hand, mean to 
represent the late Dean as supporting 
both, although inconsistent with each 
other? But, to leave these questions 
to be answered as they may, we 
would further ask, with what truth 
can the Dean be said to have been a 
sufifiorter of the body of the clergy 
which is called Evangelical ? What 
steps did he ever take, what books 
did he ever write, What proceedings 
did he ever institute, that should de- 
sigpate him as a member of any par- 
ticular section of the church, ex- 


cept as be studied most deeply, and 
maintained mostr-solutely, the great 
reformed doctrines on which that 
church is founded? And if it was 
necessary that * justice” should be 
dune to his real sentiments asa theo. 
logian, had he not done this himself 
in his imperishable work of the His. 
tory of the Christian Church ? 

We might abstain from further 
observations on this unfortunate pre- 
face, if it were not for the following 
avowal towards the close of it, “ Ma. 
ny of the texts will be found inac. 
curately quoted: these have hke. 
wise been left as they came from 
the author’s pen, for he has always 
retained ihe general import of the 
passage. ”"——Surely the most ordinary 
dutv of an editor of posthumous ser- 
mons, would be to take the trouble 
to correct the slight inaccuracies 
which a mind full of the Scriptures, 
in preparing discourses hastily for 
the pulpit, may easily commit. Such 
an omission, we really believe, no 
editor ever wilfully made before ; 
and the statement of it must serve 
to lessen, so far as it extends, our 
confidence in his judgment as to 
other matters. And this remark 
becomes the more important, as it 
is to be feared that other writings of 
the late Dean may possibly fall into 
the same hands. An essay on the 
nature of human liberty, and some 
other manuscripts, are stated by the 
editor himself as probably to appear 
atafuture period. Ourardent wish- 
es lead us to hope that large mate- 
rials for a continuation of the Church 
History may be amongst these pa 


pers. And we should most serious: 


ly lament that so important a work 
should be deprived of the advantage 
of that judicious care, and vigilant 
circumspection, without which n0 
posthumous publications can be made 
useful, or obtain acceptance with 
the public. If another portion © 


the Church History should appe's, 
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consequences would be most deplo- 
rable : the most important and most 
popular ecclesiastical history of our 
day would be fatally discredited, and 
the venerated memory of both the 
Milners be greatly injured. We 
most earnestly entreat the editor of 
these volumes to submit to more ex- 
perienced hands any future edition 
of these discourses which may be 
called for, as well as the Care of re. 
vising and editing the remaining 
manuscripts of the author. The 
country will then forgive the pre- 
sent fuilure, and attribute to haste 
or inadvertence, and not to intention- 
| negligence, the defects by which 
these Volumes are disfigured. 
Having thus despatched a very 
painful preliminary duty, which the 
intrinsic excellence of the matter of 
these Volumes, together with the 
high expectations formed of them, 
seemed to render indispensable, we 
nw come tothe discourses them- 
elves. And we cannot help hoping, 
that the Candid reader who shal] take 
them up with the information which 
we have just given, will derive great 
delight from the perusal ; for they 
do indeed come from the hand of a 
master. They are neither of the 
class of essays on the one hand, 
where all is polished down to an easy 
low of general observation ; nor of 
recular and well-divided logical dis- 
courses on the other, where the se- 
veral parts arise gradually from the 
fain subject, and the discussion is 
carried forward with perspicuity 
from the commencement to the 
closes They are rather warm and 
powerful addresses than what we 
generally understand by sermons. 
A vigour of conception, a striking 
exhibition of important truths, a con- 
stant and most forcible appeal to the 
heart and conscience, characterize 
them throughout. They are the ex- 
‘emporary effusions of a powerful 
intellect, reduced to writing. Eve- 
'y thing marks a mind of great force, 
lull of various knowledge, deeply 
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impressed with the supreme impor- 
tance of the subject-matter, and 
anxious to Impreygs it on the under- 
Standing aid the heart of the audito- 
ry. If we were asked what is their 
leading excellency, we should be 
disposed to say, ‘Vhat of awakening 
and fixing the attention to the con- 
cerns of religion. We hardly ever 
read any discourses which rouse the 
attenuion so effectually, and also 
communicate such vivid and con- 
vincing explications of scriptural 
truth. Originality 1s accordingly a 
characteristic of these volumes : 
every thing wears the charm and 
freshness of the writer’s own con- 
ceptions. And they are also distin- 
guished by a habit of independent 
thinking, and by a vein of native 
Sagacity and powerful good sense, 
which run throughout. As it re- 
gards Christian doctrine, these ser- 
nmions every where display scriptural 
simplicity, an unlimited subjection 
of the understanding to Divine 
Truth in all its parts, a rich, and 
well proportioned, and matured 
knowledge of the Gospel, and a con- 
stant application of every doctrine to 
the hearts and lives of the hearers. 
In the midst of this sober, unaf- 
fected, devout, and earnest course 
of instruction, the occasional lights 
of a great mind dart forth ona va- 
riety of topics ; they are repressed, 
indeed, almost as soon as they ap- 
pear, Jest they should divert the at- 
tention from the infinite importance 
of practical truth ; but they still shed 
a brightness around, and when they 
fall on kindred minds will awaken 
the most delightful associations, But 
the knowledge which appears most 
conspicuously in these sermons, is 
knowledge of a less brilliant but far 
more valuable description ; we mean, 
an intimate knowledge of human na- 
ture. The author appears to seize 
the leading features of the several! 
characters he would describe, with 
a truth and accuracy which approech 
to intuition. He sketches the por- 
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trait by a few bold strokes, and the 
reader is astonished at the resem- 
blance. When he would represent 
the language either of inquiry, or 
excuse, or remonstrance, or unbe- 
lief, as used by different classes of 
his hearers, we seem to listen tothe 
very words which such persons 
would be likely to utter 

Tise direct practical tendency 
which so appropriately belongs to the 
great doctrines of the Scriptures is 
also exbibited by the Dean in the 
most jumimous and siriking manner. 
Every part of his sermons is obvi- 
ously framed with a view to the 
production of a holy state of heart, 
and a virtuous course of conduct. 
He allows the hearer to rest on no- 
thing as the end of religion, but spt- 
ritual and devoted obedience to God: 
not that the Moral Law is enforced 
by him, as separated from the Gos- 
pel,—not that justification is In any 
degree attributed to our own feeble 
and imperfect performances-—not 
that the grace of Christ In pardon- 
ing sip, orthe agency of the Spirit 
of Christ in mortifying it, or the 
deep corruption of human nature, 
which render the influence of both 
so indispensable to man, are in any 
measure concealed or obscured ;— 
but all these truths are constantly 
represented either as tending to 
prove the necessity of a renovated 
and holy state of heart and life, or 
as they exhibit the means of acquir- 
ing it, or as they serve to convict of 
presumption and enthusiasm those 
who would disjoin the belief of 
Christian doctrine from the unwea. 
ried pursuit of boliness. We are 
not sure if any volunves in our lan- 
guage contain a more distinct and 
prominent statement of the doctrines 
of grace on the one hand, and yeta 
more clear and affecting exhibition 
of their holy purpose and spiritual 
and heavenly fruits on the other, 
Indeed, so intimate is the union, in 
this work, of these different parts of 
the Christian system—the end, and 






the stupendous means employed ip 
accomplishing it—that their separa. 
tion seems almost impossible. In 
this respect, as well as in Many 
others, we venture to reconimend 
these discourses lo the study of such 
of the clergy of our church as are 
anxious to form scriptural habits of 
thinking and preaching. We donot 
indeed propose them as specimens 
of good composition, as patterns of 
neat and luminous arrangement, as 
discourses finished and fitted, as 
adequate models of pulpit eloquence: 
a variety of sermons might be named 
which are much better adapted for 
these purposes: but we scruple not 
to recommend them as breathing the 
genuine spirit of the Gospel, as 
dictated by a powerful and enlight- 
ened mind, as rich in materials for 
thinking, and pregnant with the 
seeds of great conceptions. Were- 
commend them as the unequal and 
irregular, but solid and weighty, tes- 
timony of a distinguished divine to 
the truths of the Christian revela- 
tion. We propose them as a speci- 
men of the true tone and temper of 
the Reformation; as the production 
of one who having mastered the bis- 
tory of that important period, and 
imbibed the very mind of Luther 
and his companions, has poured out, 
in the midst of the obstructions and 
infirmities of disease, but still with 
prodigious force, the dictates of an 
affectionate and pious heart. And 
we hesitate not to say, that he why 
once allows himself to kindle with 
the warmth which these sermons 
are fitted to inspire, will easily fo'- 
give those inaccuracies of composi- 
tion which almost necessarily attac’ 
to a posthumous publication, ad 
even that more provoking careless 
ness by which the editor has unhap- 
pily aggravated the defects which 
he ought to have Jessened or re- 
moved. 

We now proceed to give some 
particular account of the volumes 
on which we have offered these g& 
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neral remarks. The first volume 
contains twelve, and the second four- 
teen discourses, 

The first sermon was deilvered 
before the University of Cambridye, 
on January 30, 1807. It is from 
Isaiah xxvi. 8, 9.* The design of 
itis to shew, that, In point of fact, 
yations, when in prosperity, or- 
dinarily forget God, and are only 
awakened to serious consideration 
py afflictive visitations. The first 
branch of this subject, the Dean il- 
lustrates by a review of our national 
history, and more especially of the 
blessings of the Reformation, which, 
though they were interrupted for a 
time,are still continued to us, accom- 
panied by numerous other benefits of 
Almighty God. This course of 
prosperity has been atlended with a 
corruption of our manners, of our 
religious Opinions, and of our reli- 
cious practice, springing from a gra- 
dual newlect of the pure doctrines 
of the Reformation, and accompani- 
ed with a most dangerous lukewarm- 
ness on the subject of Popery. 

Under the second head,t the Dean 
proceeds to shew, that our nation Is 
wader the Divine chastisements, anc 
should therefore icarn rigibteousness, 
He describes that critical moment 
between the Divine forbearance and 
the execution of deserved’ punish- 
ment, when God waits, aS it were, to 
se whether we Willturntohim : he 
then urges us to a renewed attention 
to the principles of the Reformation ; 
wid concludes with a just panegyric 


*The editor should have united the two 
verses as the text, and omitted the words, 
“And in the next versethe prophet adds.” 
Nothing can be more awkward than the 
‘yin which they now stand. 


: t The editor has allowed this second 
““ision of the argument, which is exactly 
‘Aleen printed pages from the close, to be- 
with the words, “To conclude,” pro- 
dably inserted by the Dean in the hurry of 
Yeiting, and when he was not aware to 
What a length bis observations would still 
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on our late venerated Sovereign. 
The whole discourse is striking and 
energetic, though exceedingly de- 
sultory and ill arranged. The gene- 
ral effect must, however, have been, 
as we Conceive, very powerful on the 
learned audience to which it was ad- 
dressed. 

The tollowing passage contains his 
opinion on the decline from the doc- 
trines of our Reformers which has 
taken place In this country; and itis 
delivered with great force. 


Modern historians and political wri- 
ters have been copious and loud in their 
praises of the Reformation from Popery ; 
but it is very plain that the thing these 
writers are chiefly in love with is merely 
the civil liberty of the Reformation, which 
was indeed one blessed effect, but by no 
means the most important effect, of our 
emancipation from papal despotism. The 
revival of pure Christianity, which took 
place at the Reformation, is what forms the 
boast of that glorious era; and I am deep- 
ly and awfully convinced, that, unless some- 
thing like another revival of the same spirit 
should again manifest itself among us, we 
shall, in no great length of time, be found 
to have let go the substance, and retained 
oniy the shadow of Protestantism. 


*T can have no fear of incurring a charge 
either of ignorance or temerity when L only 
repeat in substance what of late years has 
been frequently mach more than intimated 
from the first episcopal authority (if learn- 
ing and wisdom, and knowledge in the 
Scriptures and in the history of the church, 
be any foundation for authority,) that in 
too many instances even the clergy of the 
Establishment have materially deviated 
from. the natural, unsophisticated meaning 
of the Articles and Honiilies ofthe Church 
of England; that they have,in fact, preach- 
ed too much trom Sscrates and Seneca, 
and too little feom Christ and his everlast- 
ing Gospel; that the reading-desk and pul- 
pit have often been at variance ; and that, in- 
stead of pressing upon the conscience, with 
energy, tire great and peculiar docirines of 
the Gospel—such us the doctrines of ori- 
ginal sin, justification by faith, and re. 
generation by the Holy Spirit—there has 
been, in many cases, substituted in their 


place, little more than a vain system of” 


frigid ethics, accommodated to the pride 
and blindness of human reason. My 
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own little experience entirely accords with 
the admonitions of ths learned prelate, 
now nv more; and with him 1 further be- 
lieve, that the doctrine of justification by 
faith, as stated in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth Articles of our Church, is the 
very corner-stone of the whole system of 
the first Reformers. It was the doctrine 
both of Luther and Calvin, and of Plulp 
Melancthon, and, lastly, it was the doctrine 
of the whole college of Apostles. 


‘“¢ How far, inthe distant periods of the 
Puritanical excesses, this fundamental doe- 
trine was by some hypocrites perverted to 
wicked purposes (4s the very best things 
are ever liable to abuse,) or how far, in 
modern times, some fanatical and illiterate 
itinerant teachers have given just occasion 
to Antinomian interpretations of the same 
thing, I will not take upon me to decide ; 
bu: [have no doubt, that in the anxiety to 
resist and expose the dangers of Antino- 
Mianism, many, of late years, actuated by 
more zeal than Knowledge, have mutilated 
the whole Gospel-system, totally destroy- 
ed the analogy of faith, and expressed 
themselves in such a way as scarcely to 
have kept clear of the grossest errors of 
the Pelugian heresy.” pp. 22—25. 


His peroration on this branch of 
his argument warms into genuine 
eloquence. 


“Tt ison this account that I would to 
God the true nature of the Protestant Re- 
formation were better understood, and par- 
ticularly in the grand article respec! ing faith 
and works: for then the doctrinal Articles 
of our own Church, which are in perfect 
harmony with the sentiments of the best 
and w'sest Reformers, would soon be bet- 
ter understood likewise ; controversies con- 
cerning their meaning would vanish apace ; 
the well disposed, who had been educated 
in unfavourable circumstances, would be 
delivered from darkness into a marvellous 
light, and would receive the truth with a 
godly joy and thankfulness. Fhis wou'd 
be the cure of every unhappy departure 
from the Protestant faith: this would be 
the revival of Christian principles: this 
would put an end to unlearned and inju- 
dicious declamation against Methodism, 
for Methodism would scarcely exist. It 
would soon be found, that neither illiterate 
enthusiasts, who by coarse allusions and 
intemperate language often, with the very 
best meanings, burlesque the most mo- 
mentous doctrines; nor conceited philoso- 
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phers of modern times, who, like their an- 
cient brethren, can never relieve the hor. 
rors of a guilty conscience, nor make the 
wicked man turn away from his wickedness 
by their insipid harangues on candour and 
humanity ;—it would soon be found, hat 
neither open enemies, nor false friends 
nor deluded brethren, could make much 
stand agaist the glorieus and salutary 
truths of the Gospel, delivered by those 
properly commissioned to deliver them 
with wisdom, animation, and affectiyn, 
Then would our prayers be offered up not 
merely with the lips in the name of Jesus, 
but from the heart delivered up to its Re. 
deemer and Sanctifier.” pp. 28, 29, 


’ 


The review of the history of the 
Great Rebellion, and that of the Catho- 
lic Question, aretoo long to be ex- 
tracted. We doubt, also, whether the 
peculiar veneration of the Dean for 
the cause of our Reformers may not 
have led him to speak in somewhat 
too unqualified terms on the subject 
of Popery. At all events, we are 
deeply persuaded that a temper of 
love and charity, rather than one of 
irritation and hostility, is the dis: 
position called for in the present 
times. We enter noton the ques- 
tion of political enactments—these 
may be fair points of discussion— 
but we do Say, that three centuries 
of angry debate have made compara. 
tively little impression on the corrupt 
system of the popish hierarchy. The 
course of controversy was perhaps 
necessary, When we were first com- 
ing out from the Romish pale, ii 
order to establish the truth, to jus- 
tify our secession, to gain friends, 
and, we may add, to save souls. It 
might also be further necessary, £0 
long as the Protestant cause was 
weak, and we were in danger from 
the political designs of Catholic pre- 
tenders. But now all danger of this 
kind has vanished: the chief enc- 
mies with which we have to contend 
are rather scepticism and infidelity : 
the battle we have to fight is for 
Christianity itself and its institutions; 
or, if we have cause to dread the 10 
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fluence of Popery, it is rather as its 
spirit is at work within the church, 
than as it threatens us from without. 
It seems, therefore, expedient that 
the arms with which we combat the 
popish system should be henceforth 
4s much as possible those of peace 
and love, of conciliation and kind- 
ness. We have tried the effect of 
contention and severity, and found 
them unavailing to any purposes of 
conversion: let us now try more 
Christian methods of winning them 
to the truth. We mean not that we 
should lessen our due vigilance 
against the arts of the adherents of 
the Church of Rome, or that we 
should discourage discreet and man- 
ly controversy where it hes the rea- 
sonable prospect of doing good— 
much less that we should relax in 
our attachment to the doctrines of 
the Reformation, and in our abhor- 
rence of the false and fatal tenets 
which are opposed to it; but we do 
mean that we should prefer the quiet 
and peaceful diffusion of truth to 
mere irritating attacks against error, 
and to the imputation ol principles 
and metives which must be felt by 
every Catholic os a personal wrong. 
We infinitely prefer the silent ar- 
gument of the Bible Society, and the 
tranquil and conciliatory but most 
eficacious piety intwined around it, 
to all the hostile array of open de- 
fiance, and bitter reproach, and in- 
sulling denunciation. And we ob- 
serve that the reports of all the best 
informed and most devout English- 
men, who have visited the chiel Ro- 
man Catholic states, concur in shew- 
ing, that nothing ts found so rapidly 
to subdue the mighty errors of that 
superstitious form of Christianity, 
a8 the sacred but Noiseless influence 
of scriptural light. When, more- 
over, we consider how we are assail- 
ed by the evils of blasphemy and in- 
fidelity, of insubordination and con- 
tempt of all piety and virtue, and by 
the insidious and multiform arts of 
Unitarians, we certainly are not dis- 
posed to regard Popery as the only 
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enemy which we have to fear, or to 
oppose it with an animosity which 
will inevitably strengthen the forces 
of adversaries so much more deadly. 

The second discourse in this vo- 
lume is on the duty of observing the 
Sabbath, from Mark ii. 27, 28. It 
is a Calm and striking statement of 
(Ms obligation, and will afford much 
satisfaction to all who will read it 
with a candid recollection of the vari- 
ous extenualing circumstances we 
have mentioned as calculated to dis- 
arm the severity of criticism. In- 
deed, it is impossible not to be struck 
with our author’s effective grasp 
of his subject; with his vigorous, 
though certainly careless, style ; and 
with the familiarity, and yet the 
force, of his address. The Dean, 
in this sermon, first considers “ the 
Scripture-history and doctrine of the 
great duty of observing the Sabbath ;” 
and, 2dly, enforces ‘*the duty in a 
practical manner.” We cannot af- 
ford space to follow his argument, 
but must confine ourselves to a few 
quotations. 

He views the notion, that the re- 
cord of the institution of the Sabbath 
in the book of Genesis was only an 
anticipation of its institution under 
the Law, as altogether unfounded. 
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‘There is not a syllable said to give coun- 
tenance to it. And I could just as soon 
believe that the world was not created ac- 
cording to the B:ble-narrative, or that the 
sun did not shine as soon as it was made, 
as that the seventh day was not sanctified 
for the use of man. From the moment 
that there was aman upon earth, it was 
the wiil of God that a seventh part of his 
time should be immediately consecrated to 
His service.” p. 37. 


The mean selfishness of those 
who would add the seventh day to 
the other six appointed for labour, 
in order to increase their gains, is 
strikingly rebuked at p. 62; but 
the chief attraction of this discourse 
is In the answer he gives to the ob. 
jection, drawn from the change of 
the Sabbath, under the Christian 
dispensation, from the seyenth to 
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the first day of the week. He be- 
gins by stating it to be clear that 
Go! sanctified the seventh day im- 
mediately after tbe creation, and be- 
fore the Jewish or any other dispen- 
salon had taken place. Man was 
then Innocent; and though afier his 
fali he might not employ it as he 
ought, yet there can be littie doubt 
that be would still feel bis obligation 
to observe it, as resulting from 
his relation to his Creator. The 
next mention of the Sabbath is in 
Exodus xvi. defore the Law was 
given, Here all that can with cer- 
tainty be collected on the subject of 
this particular day is, thot the Israel- 
ites were to gather manna six days, 
and make a Sabbath of the seventh. 


* Nothing can be more uncertain, than 
any opinion which we may a'tempt to form, 
whether the Israelites, before their bon- 
dage in Egypt, had preserved a uniform and 
regular account of the first day of the week, 
reckoning from the creation of the world ; 
or rather, the thing appears to be extreme- 
ly improbable. And in regard 49 their 
keeping such an account during their bon- 


dage i Byypt, there is almost postive proof 


that they had absolutely lost the weekly 


reckoning. Notonly the circumstances of 


their bondage, consisting in harsh treat. 
ment and in compulsion to labour, but the 
long absence of Moses in Midian, and the 
want of all religious observances, exclude 
the probability of the Sabbath being kept 
up among them while they remained in 
that idolatrous country” pp. 66, 67. 


The revival of the Sabbath by 
Moses is distinctly stated in Deut. v, 
15. to have been in commemoration 
of the deliverance from Egvpt. The 
ancient Sabbath could scarcely have 
been kept during the captivity ; and 
thus the precise number of days and 
weeks since the creation, inust have 
been lost, although the proportion 
which the resting ought to bear to the 
working days would be known and re- 
membered. Moses, therefore, when 
he restored the long-forgotten day 
cf rest, appears to have reckoned 
irom the day of the deliverance from 
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Egypt. The terms of the Fourth 
Commandment !'self, our author ar- 
gues, harmonize with this view of 
the subject. 


‘The Jews could never have determin. 
ed from the Fourth Commandment on 
what day their first Sabbath was to be kept. 
It says, Six days shalt thou labour, and on 
the seventh thou -halt rest: which implies 
no more than tha', after six days’ labour 
the seventh was to be a day of rest, and . 
be kept hely. Therefore I maintain, that 
in the sense of the Fourth Commandment, 
the Christian Sabbath ts as much the 
seventh day asthe Jewish Sabbath was the 
seventh day. Itus kept after six days? Ja. 
beur, as that was; and it is the seventh 
day, reckoning from ihe beginning of our 
first working day, as well as their Sabbath 
was the seventh day, reckoning from the 
beginning of their first working day. 


“Moreover, the reason given in the 
Fourth Commandment why there should 
be six working days and then a resting 
day, is a reason which remains in full force 
under the Ciristian dispensation; namely, 
because Ged himself set the example of 
working sx days in the creation of the 
world, aod then resting on the seventh day, 
It isin the proportion of ourtime—namely, 
one part out of se ven—dedicaied to rest 
and tosacred purposes, in which the es- 
sence ef the commandment consists ; the 
day when we begin to compute, abstracted. 
ly consideced, os of very little consequence, 
There may, indeed, be circumstances suf- 
ficient for the determination of the com- 
mencement of the Sabbath-day; oor can 
any thing be conceived mere satisfactory 
than the account | have just given of the 
commenceirent of the Jewish Sabbath, at 
its revival, on account of the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea. ‘They ad- 
hered to the divine original institution of 
six days of labour and one of rest ; and on 
their first day of rest they commemorated 
their deliverance from slavery. The real 
day being lost, in’ all probability, it must 
then have undergone a change. The sha- 
dow was of no moment, When the substance 
was preserved. 


‘©The very same things may be said of 
the Christian Sabbath: The real day of the 
week, reckoning from the creation, had 
long been utterly unknown, and was pro- 
bably irrecoverably lost ; and it was chang- 
ed again, for reasons worthy of being ¢5- 
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graved on the heart of every grateful re- 
joicing Christian—namely, ‘he resurrec- 
tion of our Lord from itie dead—his victo- 
ryand triumph over death and sin, and his 
rising again for our justification, But nev- 
er forget, that ne change whatever was 
made in the principle on which te origi- 
nal commandment rested; which com. 
mandment, by ils appointment, was divine, 
substantial, reasonable, and important in its 
very essence, and evidently founded on the 
relation io Which man, as a dependent crea- 
ture, stood to his Maker and Benefactor 
fromthe first moment of bis existence.” 
pp. 68—71. 


We certainly think that this argu- 
ment is ably conducted: it separates 
whatis certain from what is ambigu- 
ous; while it leaves in their full torce 
ill those subsidiary considerations 
which have usually been chiefly re- 
lied ons—such as the uniform prac- 
tice of the Christian Church, from 
ihe primitive times—ther meetings 
on the first day of the week, record- 
edin the New Testament—and the 
remarkable expression of the last of 
te canonical writers, who calls it 
lie Lord’s day. 

Under his second division, the 
Dean enforces, in an affectionate and 
earnest manner, the observation of 
the duty which he had established 
vider his first. We should be glad 
to extract largely from this part, but 
ou’ mits forbid it, We will just 
hoilcey that he distinguishes with 
Much acuteness between the formal 
aid reluctant observance of a few of 
the outward duties of the Sabbath, 
and the willing consecration of the 
day to spiritual communion with 
God and the fervent exercises of de- 
voion. He remarks, that there is 
60 sin, except perhaps idolatry, 
which is more severely censured 
throughout the Old Testament than 
‘ie breach of the Sabbath: he re- 
minds his hearers, that in a life of 
only forty years, there are more than 
‘YO thousand Sabbaths ; cautions 
hem against admitting convenience, 
‘stead of necessity, aS an excuse 
Or not frequenting public worship ; 





and proposes, as a test of their right 
discharge of the duuiesof the day, to 
inquire, whether, when its public 
services are over, they sre mere in- 
clined to muse on what Is to be done 
in the way of business, or pleasure or 
diverdoa, on tue next day, than on 
the spirttual comforts and blessings 
tocy have experienced.* “Pue whole 
discourse is well calculated for edi- 
fication, 

The third discourse, on Col. ili. 
17, is of a different characier from 
the two which precede it. It does not 
enter onthe consideration of great 
national and ecclesiastical events, as 
the first—nor vn the explication of 
a grave theological difficulty, like 
the second—but is properly a prac. 
tical exhortation to the Christian du- 
ty of doing every thing in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Vhe tollowing de- 
vout and affectionate aspirations, near 
the beginning of the sermon, will 
give our readers a somewhat new 
view of the mind of the author. 


‘Let no one think me more precise, ex- 
plicit, and tedious, than is necessary in 
opening this subject. Rather let it be our 
earnesi prayer, that the same blessed Jesus, 
in whose name we are enjoined to do and 
say every thing, may teach us to good pur- 
pose what this precept means—not only in 
the letter, but in the spirit., not in word 
only, but in power—that we may, in fact, 
make it our habitual practice to do every 
thing in bisname, He knows how corrup!, 
and blind, and self-sufficient, and crooked, 
and prejudiced our natures are, and how 
slow and dull of heart we are to understand 
and receive his commands and admonitions, 
Be it our prayer, then, thathe may give us a 





* In page 75, fifteen pages before the end 
of the sermon, the expression “in what re- 
mains of this discourse” occurs: in page 
83 the words “in conclusion” are found ; 
and five pages farther on, the similar term 
‘to conclude.” Besides these marks of in- 
attention in the editor, which are after- 
wards frequently repeated, the paragraph 
beginning on page 85, should obviously fol- 
low the second paragraph on page 88; that 
is, a page or two of the MS. have been, as 
we strongly suspect, transposed. 
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right judgment in this great concern; 
may both enlighten and persuade us. 
Brethren, be but once deeply convinced, 
that in obeying him you will find true bappi- 
ness, and that in fullowing the devices and 
desires of your own hearts you will find on. 
ly vanity and misery—in one word, be con- 
vinced that the wisdom and happiness of 
man consist in looking to the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, for every blessing beth 
here and hereafter—and you will apply to 
him for help, and light, and instruction in 
every thing. You will learn to compare 
spiritual things with spiritual; and in 
yielding up yourselves to the light of his 
wriiten word in the Gospel, you will not 
fail both to possess the truth in a right un- 
derstanding, and to practise it in holy af- 
fJections.”” pp. 95, 94. 


The expression of the text the 
Dean explains by the parallel lan- 
suage of David, who went against 
his foe zz the name of the Lord of 
Husts ; that is, With the express de- 
sign to bonour God, and to depend 
on bim for support and deliverance. 
bie afterwards points out the forci- 
ble argument this furnishes for our 
Saviour’s Divinity ; since the same 
honour, and the same exercise of 
denendence, which, in the Old Tes- 
tament, have respect to Jehovah, are 
certainly, in the New, ascribed to 
Jesus Christ. Vhe discourse is not 
thrown into any order, and appears, 
hike most of the others, to have been 
written extemporaneously and in 
haste ; and therefore, whilst it re- 
tains a lively image of the author’s 
jcelings at the time, it is rather to 
be commended for instructive and 
weighty observations, than fora re. 
gular train of argument. The fol- 
lowing passaye will, if we mistake 
not, touch the reader’s heart, more 
especially as it shews that the Dean 
Wus evcr turning to his favourite 
theme cf the Reformation, and had 
tnatked the injurious effects of fol- 
tical contcntions, in corrupting the 
piely of the national clergy, and 
drawing them off from the principles 
of that great era. The passage also 
is Imimportant in mes like the pre- 
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sent, when party-spirit, both civi! and 
ecclesiastical, is tn danger of over. 
whelming the meek and holy rej. 
gion of the heart. 


« But the history of religion has in this 
respect a sad tale to tell. Mankind, being 
cuirupt by nature, are soon weary of the 
love of their Redeemer ; and hence, in yari- 
ous ways, they have gradually undermined 
and adulterated the Gospel of their salva. 
tion. And iheugh true religion, and belief 
in the Gospel, are the most rational things 
in the world, men have, in a multitude of 
cases, substituied, instead of Revelation, 
what they have called plain common sense, 
and the miserable fragments of our deprav. 
ed faculty of reason, in the room of the in. 
fluences of God’s Holy Spirit; anda bare 
speculative faith, which receives a certain 
set ofopinions only, in the place of a lively 
faith, which putsits wholetrust in the Sa. 
viour Jesus Christ. Hence it has happened, 
that in spite of St. Paul’s most decisive de- 
claration, that a man may give all he has to 
the poor, and his body to be burned, and 
have no charity; vet a little humanity, and 
a little almsgiving, has acquired the name 
of charity, and a few decent morals have 
been supposed to answer the purpose of the 
love of Christ: and, lasily, the profession of 
any thing like warm, grateful, and affec- 
tionate love, to the most lovely and most 
deserving object of our unbounded love— 
namely, the Son of God—has been often 
looked on as a mark of cant or hypocrisy, 
or at best as unnecessary, and always to be 
viewed with jealousy and suspicion. In this 
way of proceeding, the affections have been 
ofien, as it were, entirely excluded from 
religion; and imstead of regulating and re- 
ducing the affections into good order, in- 
stead of bridling them in their excesses, 
and stimulating them in their defects, 
it has been too much the fashion to 
decry all fecling in religion as enthu- 
siasm, and all seriousness as melancho- 
ly; and men have reserved their serious 
thoughts, as well as their ardent affections, 
for the world and worldly objects, insteod 
of obeying the Scripture-rule, of placing ou’ 
affections en things above. Hence, after 
the blessed Reformation, which had fur- 
nished a glorious harvest of pure evargel!- 
cal fruits throughout these dominions, 3s 
well as through various paris of Germany, 
party contention between Whigs and Tories 
arose toa height which they could never 
have attained provided the life and vigour 
of the true Protestant Reformed Relig'o? 
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had not been suffered to decay; nor would 
many of the leading clergy have ‘aken such 
strong parts in those political disputes, 
dividing themselves into distinct bodies in 
opposition to each other, if the religion of 
the heart had been duly cultivated, and, 
above all, if intheir practice they had ever 
kept in mind the text of this discourse, and 
had stopped from time to time to reflect 
whether they were really, in the contentions 
now alluded to, doing every thing in’ tke 
name of Jesus Christ, and giving thanks to 
God and the Father by him,” pp. 108 
—110. 


Other passages tempt us to multi- 
ply our citations, We abstain, how- 
ever, in order to give the following 
brief but forcible peroration. 


* But Tleave it with you, as one of the 
greatest and most important practical con- 
siderations of the Christian, that you never 
cay prosper, you wever will prosper, so 
Jorg 49 Vou aitemrm! to mix the weys af the 


world weth the ways of true followers of 


Christ. Be patient with me; for while I 
live, and can lftaup my voice in pleading 
the Redeemer’s cause, ye shall hear this 
truh from me again and again, 

The world, the world ts, and always was, 
the bane of religion, The two systems do 
not amu of acompromise 5 and those who 
atemptit grieve the Sowit of God, cramp 
their spimtual enjoyments, defile the puri- 
tvof them, tajure therr own usefulness ; 
and, whatis worst of all, they do so at the 
perl of losing their precious aod immortal 
souls.” p. 119, 


The next sermon, the fourth, from 
Hebrews xii. 14, Holiness, without 
which noone shall see she Lord, 1s per- 
haps one of the best in the volume. 
Ii is written evidenily with less haste 
than some others: it treats of atopic 
0) which the mind of the preacher 
had been much fixed, and (hat topic 
afundamen‘a! dovirine of our faith, 
diffusing its influence over every 
other, but which neserinetess had 
been much omsundecstood aud per- 
verted. What is the scriprural 
Meaning of the term hoilness? and 
What are the methods by wnicn hoit 
Ness is 10 be att-ined? are the ques- 
ons to wich the discourse ly lis 
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tended as an answer. In reply to 
the first inquiry, we quote the fol- 
lowing introductory remarks, which 
are applicable to a variety of other 
cases, and discover an enlightened 
view of the manner in which truth 
is inculcated in Scripture. 


‘**T should entertain little hope of manag- 
ing this subject profitably by laying down 
cold and formal definitions. In practical 
matters, that method does not succeed : 
nor do the holy Scriptures furnish us with 
any such examples. Nevertheless, the 
Scriptures fail not, on any occasion, to 
communicate the instruction they would 
impress in such a way as not to be mis- 
taken. Soin the case before us: from the 
Sacred Oracles we co'lect that true holi- 


ness consists essentially ina conformity of 


our nature to the nature and will of God. 
Not that we find, throughout all the sacred 
pages, such a precise description of holi- 
ness as this; but we coll: ct the thing to be 
so, from numerous passages where the 
word holyis used; and not seldom by con- 
tras', where characters or practices oppo- 
site towhat God enjoins or approves are 
described by the term unholy, In proving 
this by quotations, one might produce a 
large portion of the Bible.” pp. 120, 121, 


The Dean next observes, that the 
practical marks by which holiness is 
to be known, are very different, as 
viewed in Adam betore the fall, who 
could know nothing of repentance, 
or of faith ina future Sacrifice ; or 
as viewed in his depraved posterity, 
in whom holiness is inseparably in- 
terwoven with those qualiues, The 
foilowing passage is too Important 
to be omitted, though an incomplete 
sentence or two painfully remind us 
of the slovenly manner in whicn our 
ediior has discharged his duties. 


“IT miss my aim if I do not make myself 
weilunderstoud on this head, The sub- 
ject is important, bas some d fficuliy about 
it, and is ofien mistaken. Men are apt to 
think iney are sufficicn'ly holy, if they pere 
form, ina tolerabse way, the dutics of the 
Second Table of God’s Commandments : 
——hey are kind to their parents, they ab- 
siain from gross yices, and they are con. 
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tent with their own property and covet 
nothing of their neighbours, Then they 
suppose themselves eminen'ly holy, if they 
pay some reyard to the First Tabie of Com- 
mandments —they go to church; they do 
not swear; and they say their prayers to 
the only and true God. All this 's well as 
far as it goes; but I earnestly crave your 
attention while 1 open the miserable de- 
fects of this sysiem. 


‘It is impossible to perform any one 
Christian duty right, whether it respects 
the First or the Second Table of Com- 
mandments, unless there be a basis of 
Christian principles. There must be holy 
principles before there can be holy actions, 
* Thou shalt tove the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and all thy soul, and all thy 
strength.” Now a man may vot only say 
this, bu: also thirk he loves God with all 
his heart, when he has not in tis heart one 
grain of holy spiritual love. The man 
thrives in the world; he bas good health ; 
his family about him are happy; every 
thing he does succeeds ; and he would wish 
to siay here for ever. ‘Hw g:vatefil,’ 
says he, ‘ought Lto be to the benev tent 
Being whe tas constiiuted this excelient 
order of things!’ But tell this happy man 
toread hs Bible; aud that there he is bid- 
den to set bis affections on things above; 
and that, if he loves the world, ‘the love 
of the Father is not in him j—that by na- 
ture ‘he is a cinld of wrath P—that by 
na'ure hess under a state of ‘condemnation,’ 
and that nothing can free him from the ex- 
ecution of the sentence but aninterest in 
the Redeemer’s merits. Tell him tha: his 
love to God must not be an abstract specu- 
lative love of a great and powerful Being, 
but a spiritual principle, that pervades 
every one of his thoughts and actions from 
a sense of what God kas done for him, 
Any other god than the God of Israel, the 
Father of cur Lord Jesus Christ, is an ima- 
ginary goc; and any other love than that 
of one whois redeemed with a price, is 
imaginary love In a word, study the 
Scriptures by day ; study the Scriptures by 
night; never rest tll you are satished in 
what relation you actua'ly stand to God ; 
and then you will know wha: love is due to 
him, and whether you tn any degree come 
uptothat standard This isthe way, the 
only way, to understand the nature of holy 
views, anu holy atlections.” pp 125—127. 


Powerful as all this is, our read- 
ers cannot but feel that from the 
uufinished state of some ot the latter 
sentences, the urgument is greatly 


[ Jan. 


weakened. The clause or clauses 
which should respond to the expres- 
sion, * Tell this happy men,” are 
wanting, and ought to have been 
supplied by the judicious hand of a 
person qualified to publisb the post- 
humous writings of sucha man as 
Dean Miiner. 

he holiness of man, as it respects 
God, is well described at p. 128, as 
consisting **ina true and entire ap- 
probation of God’s way of salvation 
by Christ ; ina thorough abhorrence 
and batred of sin; and in an ardent 
desire to become new Creatures, and 
lo exemplify in our tooughts, words, 
and actions all the graces of the 
Spirit.” As i regards our duties to 
our neighbour, holiness requires as 
lis spring a principle of love to him 
arising from that influence of the 
Spirit of God, by which we are creat- 
ed anew in Corist Jesus unto good 
works, ‘The importance of activity 
in the use of means, and yet of re- 
liance on the power and mercy ot 
Christ,are enforced under the second 
head of the sermon. Here we were 
struck with the following ponderous 
declaration. 


‘© Does any man tell me, that he is sure 
of his salvation without using any exeruion 
of hisown whatever ? [silence him instant- 
ly by quoting the remarkable text, ‘ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling.’ Or again; am Ltold that the mere 
use of our own faculties, after what God 
has done for us, is now quite suffi- 
cient? I then quote the very next verse of 
the same chapter: ‘It is God that worketh 
in you both to wiil and to do of his good 
pleasure.?’ That Holy Spirit which directed 
the pen of the inspired writer, St. Paul, well 
knowing how prone men are to run into ¢X- 
tremes, hath so ordered this Epistle that 
thesetwo verses are close together A 
man who rests on one only, must. wilfully 
forget the other.” pp. 133, 154. 


Nor can we refrain from quoting 
the observations on the great fort 
which, in the Dean’s opinion, re- 
quires peculiar attention in our 
days.— 
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« Though the Articles of our religion 
have undergone no alteration for many 
years past, yet the doctrine of justification 
by faith is at present wnuch better urder- 
stood than it was about fitty or sixty years 
ago. The distinction between a mere dead 
faith, and a true and lively faith which is 

productive, working by love, is also much 
wa understood than formerly ; and the 
same may be said, in some measure, con 
cerning the nature of works. Such, a- 
mong many mischiefs and inconveniences, 
have been the good effects of controversy, 
The great point, the difficul’ and important 
point, which in my judgment still requires 
peculiar attention and peculiar enforcing in 
our days, respects the method by which 
good works are ty be done, — All reasona- 
ble men, without exception, are agree J 
that there must be good works: the only 
juestion 18, How are they to be done? in 
what manner are they to be produced ? 
How is a man, habituated to ev, :o learn 
practically to bo geod?” pp. 134. 135 


Again, the relative place of faith 
and good works, and the holy ten- 
dency and effects of the doctrines of 
grace, are stated with such clear- 
ness, that In the discourses of ano- 
ther writer, we should be tempted 
ww cite them. But we hasten to the 
peroration, Which, though long for 
quotation, Is not too long in itself, 
and cannot be shortened by a single 
scnience, without a breach of duty 
to our readers. The seriousness 
and affection which pervade the 
weighty observations on the Calvin- 
istical controversy, the address to 
the consciences of his hearers, the 
allusion to death and judgment, and 
the solemn declaration of bis aim to 
suppress every thought and word 
which might by possibility divert his 
hearers from his sole object, the sal- 
vation of their immortal souls, place 
this passage amongst the most im- 
portant which are furnished us by 
these valuable volumes. 

“Christian brethren, a word of serious 


and close application to the conscience 
shall now conclude this discourse. The 


Christ. Observ. No. 229. 
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subject we have been considering greatly 
concerns the personal salvation of every 
one of us: indeed, if it were not so, I 
know not tha: I should be justified in de- 
taining your attention so long, Mere :he- 
oretical discussiorvs, much less entertaining 
essays which terminate in speculation ovly, 
have no great business in the pulpit. 
Whatever has a tendency to make clearer 
the narrow road to eternal life, and to in- 
cline us to walk in that road, is the proper 
province of «a Christian instructer : and if, 
on any one occasi 0, I have ever lost sight 
of those grard objects, it has happened en- 
tirely contrary to my inention, And as 
my conscience enables me ‘o make this de- 
claration with tue most unaftected truth, I 
would hepe that av abiding bi hef and con- 
viction on your minds, that what you bear 
from the pulpit is said for the single pur- 
pose of promoting your eternal salvation, 
will always be a means of securing your 
serious attention. A very celebrated ene- 
my of Christian doctrines used to say, ‘1 
can forgive any thing that is said to me, or 
of me, be it what it may, when I believe the 
thing is suid in the design of promoting 
my eternal salvation.? So complerely dc es 
that singie consideration overbalance every 
thing else. 


‘*In this manner, my beloved brethren, 
I would have you judge of this morning’s 
discourse. You are my witnesses, that, 
though for many years past both the pulpit 
and the press have teemed with covtro- 
versial discussions respecting Calvinism 
and Calvinistic tenets, ye bave never heard 
from me, during a period of tweniy years’ 
experience, one single word on those con- 
tentious and difficult subjects. The honest 
reason is, 1 have never vet seer cause to 
think that I could introduce those subjects 
in'o the pulpit with profit to the one thing 
needful, the grand concern of the soul’s 
salvation. Nay, I go further than this; I 
am convinced that the giving of much time 
and thought to such subjects not only does 
no good, but is even injurious to congrega- 
tions in general. They not only perplex 
and harass the minds of persons in many 
instances, but tend also to draw the atten- 
tion, in almost all instances, from con- 
siderations that are absolutely essential to 
a rise and progress of true religion in the 
soul: and I will venture to affirm po- 
sitively, from the experience which I have 
myself had of religious characters, that the 
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more thoroughly a man is in earnest in 
seeking the road to heaven, the less anxie- 
ty he will have about controversial disputes 
aid contentions; and, on the contrary (as 
mizht be expected,) the more he suffers 
his mind to dwell on the mysterious and 
intricate questions which such topics intro- 
duce, and the more embarrassed his mind 
becomes concerning their consequences, 
the less will he be disposed to atiend to 
his own personal improvement in practical 
relizion. Hence, in cases where the 
thoughts are greatly occupied and hamper- 
ed with Calvinistical difficulties, a thing 
that has often happened, the very best ad- 
vice inthe world is to aim at filling the 
mid with more profitable considerations. 
Cease to puzzle yourself concerning the 
foreknowledge of God, and all the meta- 
physical subtleties connected with the con- 
sideration of that wondertul attribute, and 
study your Bible according to its plain, 
simple, gramm tical meaning ; and be on- 
Jy anxious to find in yoursel!, on a_ strict 
examination, those evidences which mark 
the character of a dise:ple of Christ; and 
if you are deficient in these, never rest till 
you find you are obiaining them. By a Iit- 
tle labour in this way of scriptural wisdom, 
you will do more for yourself than by years 
of fruitless toil in the Calvinistic labyrinth, 


‘¢ Moreover, brethren, a taste for dispute 
and controversy in religion, is the most 
mischievous thing in the world, The 
acuter man defeats his adversary, acquires 
a little perverted knowledge of the Bible, 
and he quotes passages for the purpose of 
victory. Whether right or wrong in the 
part he espouses, his good temper is sure 
to suffer loss: he is disgusted if conquer- 
ed, and he becomes proud and ostentatious 
if he gain the victory; and at any rate he 
is apt to fancy that he has been studying re- 
tigion I have now first mentioned this 
subject after twenty years’ silence, and for 
the purpose of shewimg you that the great 
stress in religion is not to be placed there. 
You may be either a warm Calvinist, ora 
warm Anti-Calvinist, aud yet have no true 
religion in your frame. The doctrines of 
grace, the doctrines of salvation by Jesus 
Christ our Lord, do not depend on nice 
theoretical speculations. But, mark me, 
my beloved brethren! they do depend, 
they very much depend, on that important 
distinction which we have been fully con- 
sidering this morning, There mus: be 
faith; there must be works; there must 


be penitence ; there must be a restoration 
of the lost image of God ; and, lastly, the 
sanctified effect of a righteous, godly $0- 
ber life, must follow this restoration~it 


cannot go before. It is my heart’s desire. 


it is my fervent prayer, tha! ye would make 
atrial of this method. Thousands never 
have tried it yet: many who hear me thig 
day must know they have never tried it ; 
many there are who cannot but own that 
they have always been so perfectly Sa'isfied 
with their own views of religion, that they 
have as yet never seriously attended to the 
practical difference now laid. before you. 


** Let conscience honestly decide whe. 
ther in what follows Ido not fairly state 
the condition of many. You were ban. 
tized, and call yourselves Cliristians, and 
you have performed the external duties of 
religion, and, on the whole, are tolerab| 
well satisfied with the lives you have led’; 
and you support a hope in the mercy of 
God at the day of judgment. While iy 
health and vigour, you do not think much 
about these things: and when healih tot. 
ters, or conscience presses a little tuo hard 
upon you, you dispel all anxious and me- 
lancholic scruptes by what) you call inno. 
cent and cheerful amusements. Now the 
first question is, Do 1 seem to undersiand 
your case? for whenever a person is af. 
flicted with any bodily malady, it always 
affords him satisfaction, and inspires him 
with confidence, to find his physician ap- 
pear to understand his distemper. With 
this view and description of your situation, 
} must inform you that you fall sadly short 
of holiness, even in its lowest acceptation ; 
neither are such characters seeking holi- 
ness inthe right way. It has heen the ob. 
ject of this discourse to point out to you 
distinctly both what holiness is, and also 
how ye are toatiainit ; and never forget, 
for one moment, that declaration of my 
text, that, “without it, no man_ shall see 
the Lord.’—Now, if the blessing of Al- 
mighty God do but attend my endeavours, 
the consequence will be, that some, I hope 
many, present, will begin to reflect on the 
past, and to say, * Never, I fear, have I yet 
entertained just notions of holiness, If this 
morning’s instruction be right, 1 have cer- 
tainly much to learn. [ must study my 
Bible, and examine both what is the foun- 
dation and what the superstructure 0! 
Christ’s religion; and I must try whetler 
my heart isin harmony with the wonderful 
dispensations of God as exhibited in man’s 
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redemption. If my heart does not vibrate 
to the revealed account of these things, it 
seems I know as yet nothing either of the 
essence or of the beauty of holiness. And 
further ; if this instructer be right, there 
is in the mode of attaining holimess a cer- 
tain order, a certain connexion, to be ob- 
served, which I never before suspected : 
and thus have I alm»st every thing to be- 

in afresh. Farewell the follies and vani- 
ties of life! When I have settled the im- 
portant points respecting holiness, it will 
be time enough to consider whether in the 
practice of it I shall have leisure for indul- 
gence in such worldly things.’ 


“If, through the grace of Aimighty 
God, such resolutions as these are forming 
in the minds of this numerous and atten- 
tive audience, it ought to be my most fer- 
vent prayer that, by the same gracious 
and powerful help, they may speedily be 
carried into good effect, and prove abun- 
dantly productive of that ‘holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord.’ For 
indeed, my brethren, this is no trifling mat- 
ter. We never part from each other for a 
year or two, but, with several of us, the 
grave has tor ever decided all disputes and 
controversies, and all our hopes and all our 
fears. The youngest liave not jong to live, 
the middle aged are hastening to become 
old, and the coffins are preparing for the 
aged. How gladly would I excite in all 
ranks and orders a greater attention to the 
one thing needful’! My sole object is the 
salvation of your immortal souls ; and eve- 
ry sentence I utter, if I judge right, tends 
directly to that purpose; and, agreeably 
to this, I also endeavour to suppress and 
stifle every thought and word which might, 
by perversion or mistake, or in any p»ssi- 
ble way, produce a contrary effect. Fully 
conscious of these intentions, and fully con- 
vinced that the good works which I have 
been enforcing are of the purest and most 
holy kind, and that they can arise in no 
other order or connexion but that which I 
have now described, I commit, with hum- 
bie hope, all that has been said to the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, who must give the 
increase even when Paul plants and Apol- 
ios waters.”* pp. 142—i49. 








*Itseems to us highly probable that 
this discourse closed some more remarka- 
ble series of sermons, or was the last dur- 
ing an annual visit at Carlisle. We are 
Weary of Jamenting the inattention with 
which these volumes have been edited, 
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Before we notice the next dis- 
course, the fifth, from Eccles. viii. 
11, and whici was delivered in the 
cathedral at Cariisle, during the ase 
sizes in (813, we must entreat any 
of our readers whe may, for the first 
time, take up these volumes, in cone 
sequence of the observations we have 
offered and the extracts we have 
made, to peruse a few of the subse- 
quent discourses, the sixth and se- 
venth for example, before they evter 
on the fifth ; for the arrangement of 
these sermons is so bad, that, as 
they now stand, the reader passes 
from the high and elevated discus- 
sion of one of the most interesting 
topics of spiritual religion, to an ab- 
stract question on the moral govern- 
ment of God, and to advice address- 
ed to jurors, witnesses, and counsel, 
as to their conduct in a court of judi- 
cature. The sixth sermon should 
by all means have foliowed the first. 
The two public discourses would 
then have stood together. The able 
disquisition on the Sabbath would 
have naturally come next, and then 
the more direct and practical ser- 
mons would have succeeded. As it 
is, the sympathy excited by the 
fourth sermon is chilled by the to. 
tally different tenor of the fifth, 
which thus loses its fair influence 
from the manner in which it is in- 
troduced: for the fifth discourse is, 
in itself, well adapted for the occa- 
sion on which it was delivered. It 
is evidently writtten with more care 
than usual, and treats of imporiant 
and appropriate topics. It begins 
by stating strongly a difficulty with 
respect to the different procedures 
of Divine and human _judicature. 
In the Divine administration “ sen- 
tence against an evil work is not ex- 
ecuted speedily.” Intemperance, 
ambition, envy, treachery, meet in- 
deed, at length, their punishment ; 
yet this by no means happens imme- 
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diately ; and, ina multitude of cases, 
not at all in ‘Ais world. Human iri- 
bunals, on the controry, when they 
ascertsin a crime, inflict the awarded 
sentence at once. This deviarion 
from the pattern of ‘he Divine pro- 
ceedings !s more observable because 
we sre bid to imitate our heavenly 
Father, and because we often have 
it pparently in our power to sn5- 
Pend the rod of vengeance, and thus 
to be * merciful as He is merci- 
fui?) “The answer to tots difficulty, 
the Dean states, is to be sought in 
the infinite difference between the 
atiribu‘es of Supreme Wisdom and 
human frailty. No crimina! can 
escape the Divine power, or inter- 
rupt the Divine dete: minaiions. 
The punishment which the Al- 
mighty purposes to inflict Is Inevita- 
ble. He may, therefore, with the 
greatest saiety suspend the execu- 
tion of his threatenings. But anim- 
perfect weak being like man must 
not trifle with justice when he has 
once fairly detected the violator of 
the laws. He has not faculties to 
foresee the effect of remitting pun- 
ishment, nor power to guard against 
its abuse. He must indulge no ca- 
pricious conjectures concerning any 
Imaginary good to be obtained by 
deviations from the rules of justice ; 
but have a steady eye on the pre- 
vention and suppression of crimes. 
Tiis important question Is argued 
by the Dean with much perspiculty, 
and the solution of the difficulty is 
satisfactory. In the second part of 
the discourse, appropriate advice Is 
offered to the different classes of 
persons assembled in our courts of 
justice. The judges are, in the 
first place, delicately reminded of 
their chief duty. The reserve of 
the writer on this head is indicative 
of the excellent sense which pre 
valls throughou. the discourse. The 
jurors are next addressed, bricily, 
and yet pointedly. T-e admonitions 
to Lic Witnesses are more in detall, 


The topic of perjury is Strongly 
urged, both in the palpable Cases of 
false swearing, and in the more 
subtle cases cf evasion and suppres. 
sion of the truth: to remedy this 
evil, the fear of God, who will cer- 
tainly accomplish his threatenings, 
is proposed. The counsel are next 
admonished with evident respect 
and good-will, but with much pene. 
tration avd iorce. We wish such 
suygestions as the following couid 
be addressed to every barrister in 
our courts. 


‘It is, however, in the treatment of wit. 
nesses, and in addresses to jurors, thar I 
imagine there may be considerable room 
for suspecting that danger us liberties are 
sometimes taken bs counsel in the zeal 
both of defence and accusation. Far be it 
from me to pretend t> ascertain the just 
limits wich ought never to be excecded, 
either in one case orthe other Yet a ay 

Tsull, without the imputation of temerity, 
. ailowed to assert that these hmuits have 
Bs. metimes been actually exceeded. The 
advocate stands in the place of his clients ; 
and therefore, in addressing the jurors, who 
are tO pronounce upon the causes of bis 
clients, he will no doub! be just-fied in using 
all the earnestness which ‘he clients them. 
selves would use: but it will not follow 
frm this concession, that still there may 
not often be introduced, in favour of clients, 
much indefensible management, which the 
long experience of advocates may have 
taught them to be efficacious in misiead- 
ing a jury and witnesses, or in drawing 
their attention from the main point. This 
is the species of procedure which 1 would 
deprecate, as admitting of no excuse or 
palliation—except, perhaps, that the advo. 
cates on the opposite side will probably do 
the same ; and. that, therefore, if you do 
do not what is called your best, you may be 
suid to desert or abandon the interests of 
the clients, which you are bound to sup- 
port, And here would I humbly hope that 
the proper answer may be, that both sides 
should be exhorted never more te have re- 
course to such expedients, either in delerce 
op accusation, The p! actice does no ho- 
nour to men of integrity and education — 
In purer times it would scarcely be borne, 
and all times the example is pernicious 
beyond calculation. 


‘6 In ihe treatment of witnesses, I fear, 
the practice of advocates has sometimes 
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been liable to considerable exception, For 
though here again 1 am poorly qualified to 
judge of that degree of liberty which may 
be justified, or even found necessary for 
the purp:se of extorting the truth from a 
guilen, mterested, or unprincipled witness ; 
yet | must not hesitate to complain, should 
it ever appear that an honest, ingenuous, 
and conscientious witness, for the purpose 
of stifling evidence, is designedly puzzled, 
confounded, stup:fied, and taus prevenced 
from clearly furnishing the court with those 
truiis which the counsel who examines 
him judges to be jnjurious to the cause of 
his chent. 


“1 know not whether I may be allowed 
to suppose, that in many cuses it has ever 
really happened that an advocate of wisd.m 
and reputation has, afier a trial, been beard 
to express a complacent satisfaction on 
having obtained verdicts, by his address 
and management, against the clearest evi- 
dence. Such a species of triumph, I trust, 
cannot take pluce often: the practice itself 
would be unwise, as the principle is inde- 
fersible in the highest degree. The repu- 
tation in this way gained for skill in advo- 
caling causes, is at the expense of the love 
of integrity, and with the certain danger of 
bidexample. Nor will any thing more 
covribute to render witnesses insincere, 
than the conviction that the man who inter- 
rogates them does it with the «xpress de- 
sign of confounding and puzzling their 
ideas; and rather with a view to serve a 
particular cause, than to elicit the truth. 
Tie witness is thus put on his guard, and 
strives to counteract the intentions of the 
alvoecate by concealment and prevarication ; 
and thus, in the struggle for victory be- 
‘ween the witness and the advocate, the 
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truth may easily be forgotten or stifled. 
Nor, in my judgment, can any thing be 
more injurious to the cause of justice and 
morality, than that language of triumph 
above alluded to, when used either by 
counsel or witnesses, on occason of a victo- 
ry thus iniquitously gained.”—pp. 180— 
183. 


The last division of the sermon 
contains a survey of those great pe- 
culiarities of the Christian doctrine 
which can alone produce in the mind 
the salutary principle of the fear of 
God, on which solemn oaths, and all 
the apperatus of human jurispru- 
dence depend. This part does not 
appear to us atall equal to the two 
preceding. But the sermon, on the 
whole, is very able. Indeed, we 
know of no assize sermon like it. 
The grave discussion of the first 
head, and the appropriate addresses 
of the second, constitute good speci- 
mens of the powers of the Dean when 
directed to particular topics. 

We must defer the consideration 
of the remainder of the work. Such 
awriter as the one before us must 
not pass with merely a hasty review. 
Aud we are the more anxious to 
give an impartial idea of the solid 
excellence of his sermons, because 
they have unhappily derived so little 
aid from the skill of their editor. 


(To be continued.) 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&Se, &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PreparinG for publication:—The Se- 
cond Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, be- 
ingan Attempt to elucidate the Prophe- 
cies relative to that subject; by the Rev. 
Mr. Fry, Author of Lectures on the Ro- 
mais;—A supplemental Volume to the 
Horse Britannic, containing a Transla- 
tion of the Welsh Historical Triads, by 
the Rev J. Hughes -—Cromwell and his 
limes by T. Cromwell;—The * Quar- 
‘erly Magazme,’” No. I, to be continued 
Periodically ;—A Map and Memoir of the 


Constellations, by T. Arrowsmith ;—Ma- 
chin, or the Discovery of Madeira, a 
Poem, by G. Bird ;—His'ory of the British 
Empire, from the Accession ot Charles I. 
tothe Restoration, by G. Bradie. 


- In the press :—Essays on Character, by 
W. Haalitt ;—The Philosophy of Painting, 
by W. Parr;—Beauties, Harmonies, and 
Sublimities of Nature, by Mr. Buck. 


Oxrorv.—The foliowing is the list of 
honours at the public examinations for de- 
grees for last term :-— 
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First Class of Litere Humaniores : Port- 
man, Christ church; ‘Taylor, Oriel; 
Thompson, Wadham; Walesby, Wadnam; 
Williams, Queen’s.— First Class of Disct- 
pline Mathematice et Physice: Dver, Prine 
ity; Kay, Magdalen.—Second Class of Lite- 
re Humaniores: Anderson, Balioi; Aus- 
ten, Exeter; Bourne, Christ church; Bul- 
ler, Oricl; Cole, Worcesier; Heneage, 
Cinrist church; Koupp, St. John’s; Mas- 
ter, Balbol; Parker, Brasennose ; Sandby, 
Merton; Worgan, Pembroke.—Second Class 
of Discipline Mathematice et Physice: 
Bowden, Trinity; Gillet, Ovel.—Literz 
Himaniores : Bennett, Merton; Codring- 
ton, Brasennose; Gillett, Oriel; Holden, 
W oecesier; Huthwaite, Wadham ; Innes, 


Baliol; M-lesworth, Exeter; Neale, 
Trinity ; Newman, Trinity ; Robinson, 
Baliol; Smith, Magdalen.—The number 


of candidates to whom testimoniums were 
given, but who were not classed, amount- 
ed to 74. 


The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensuing 
year :—For Latin Verses, “Eleusis,” For 
an English Essay, ‘* The Study of Modern 
History.” Fora Latin Essay, ‘“* De Au- 
gurits et Auspiciis apud Antiquos,” — Sir 
Roger Newdigate’s Prize: English Verse, 
“ Posium.” 


The matriculations in the last Michael- 
mas term were one hundred and twenty- 
erie, 


CaMBRIDGE.—List of honours, 1821. 


Moderators: George Peacock, M. A. 
Trinity College; Temple Chevallier, M, A. 
Catharine Hall.—Wranglers : Atkinson, 
Trinity; Melville, John’s; Rawlinson, 
Trinity; Cantis, Chrisv’s ; Carr, John’s; 
Olivant, Trinity ; Tylecote, John’s ; Spen- 
eer, John’s; Mandell, John’s; Power, 
Clare; Fennell, Queen’s ; Talbot, Trini- 
ty; Green, Jesus; Bartlett, John’s, and 
Rose, John’s, eq.; Perry, Jesus; Monk, 
Trinity; Hubbersty, Queen’s; Kev, Trin- 
ity; Holmes, Bene’t.—Senzor Optimes : 
Pratt, Trinity; Blake, Bene’t; James, 
John’s; Fawcett, Clare; Barlow, Trinity 
Hall; Kindersley, Trinity; Beevor, Bene’t; 
Praed, Joln’s; Andrews, Emmanuel ; 
Fauquier, Pembroke; Wilson, John’s ; 
Cherry, Clare; Veasey, Peter’s; Jollye, 
Jesus ; Fisher, Catharine’s ; Graves, Tri. 
nity ; Chapman, John’s.—Funior Optimes : 
Secker, John’s; Wilson, Emmanuel ; 
Barker, Christ’s ; Creed, Bene’t; Simp- 
son, John’s; Trollope, Pembroke ; Bag- 


shawe, Trinity ; Atkinson, Sid.; Arnold, 
Trinity ; Dobson, Pembroke; Kennaway, 
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Trinity ; Newby, John’s ; Husband, Mag- 
dalen, 


The Norisian Prize is adjudged to Mr, 
K. Digby, B. A. of Trinity Cullege, for an 
essay, “shewing from a Review of the 
Civil, Moral, and Religious State of Man. 
kind, at the time when Christ came into 
the world, how far the reception which hig 
religion met with is a proof of its Divine 
origin.” The Hulsean prize is adjudged 
to the Rev. R Brough, B A of Bene’t col. 
lege, for a dissertation on ‘The impor. 
tance of Natural Religion.” The f low. 
ing is the subject of the Hulsean prize. 
dissertation for the present year :—© The 
expedients to whicii the Gentile philoso. 
phers resorted in opposing the progress of 
the Gospel described, and appled in illus. 
tration of the truth of the Christian reli. 
gion.” 


By an act passed in the last session of 
Parliament for taku g an account of the po- 
pulation of Great-Britarn, woth its increase 
or diminution, the overseer of each parish 
in England, and the schoolmaster in Seot- 
land, are required, on the 2ist May 182],. 
and subsequent days, to proceed from 
house to house, and collect answers to the 
following queries :— 


Ist. How many inhabited houses are 
there in your parish, and by how many fa- 
milies are they occupied ?—2d, How many 
houses are now building, and therefore not 
yet inhabited ’—3d How manyother houses 
are uninhabited ?—4th. What number of 
families in your parish are chiefly employ. 
ed in agriculture, or by trade, manufacture, 
or handicraft ; and how many families are 
not comprised in either of the two preced- 
ing classes?) The total number of families 
in answer to this question, must correspond 
with the number of families in answer to 
the first question.—5'h. How many per- 
sons (including children of whatever age) 
are there actually found within the limits 
of your parish, distinguishing males and fe- 
males.—6th. Referring to the returns of 
1811, to what cause do you attribute any 
remarkable difference in the numbers. Ob- 
tain as far as may be convenient the ages 
of the parties returned. 


The following questions are addressed 
to the officiating ministers in England, by 
whom a return is to be made to the bishop 
on or before the Qist day of June, 1821:— 
Ist. What was the number of baptisms 
and burials in your parish, township, oF 
place, in the several years 1811, 12. 15, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20; distinguishing 
males from females ?}—2d. What has been 
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the number of marriages in your parish, 


township, or place, in these several years?— 
3d. Ave there avy matters which you 
think it necessary to remark, inexplanation 
of your answers to either of the preceding 

nestions? especialiy whether any and 
what annual averace number of baptisms, 
purials, and marriages, May, in your opin. 
jon, take place in your parish, withuut be- 
ing entered in the parish register. 


Royal Society.—The following is a list of 
the Presidents of the Royal Society from 
its formation, with the date of their respec- 
tive appointments, and the number of years 
of theie presidency ¢ 


tor’ Viscount Brouncker April 16635 14 
Sir Joseph Wilhamson ... Nov. 1677 3 
Sv Christopher Wren ... Nov. 1680 
Sir John Hoskins ..... Nov. 1682 
sir Cyril Wyche ...... Nov, 1683 
Samuel Pepys,Esq. .... Dre. 1084 
Earl of Carbery 9 .....- Nov. 1686 
Earl of Pembioke ..... Nov. 1689 
Sir R- bert Southwell ... Dec 1690 
Earlof Halifax ....... Nov 1695 
Lord Somers ..2...-. Nov. 1°98 
Sirlsaac Newton ..... Nov. 1703 
Sis Hans Sloane ...... Now. 1727 
Martin Folkes, Esq. ... Nov. 1744 
Falof Macclesfield ... Nov. 1752 
Earl of Morton ....... Nov. 1764 
James Burrow, Esq. ... Sept 1768 
James West, Esq. .... Nov. 1768 4 
James Burrow, Ksq. «2. July 1:72 

Sir Juhn Pringle ...... Nov. 17 2 6 
Sir Joseph Banks .,... Nov. 1778 41 
D. Wollaston ..-...- May 1820 

Sir Humphrey Davy ... Dec. 1820 
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An interesting paper by the new presi- 
dent was read tothe Society in November, 
onthe Magnetising Influence of Galvaoism, 
in Whicw various new and curious expert- 
nents on this subject were detailed, which 
clearly establish the fact, that the galvanic 
fad, directed ina proper manner, is capa. 
ble of communica'i g magnetic properties 
lo bars of steel If steel bars or rods be 
éxposed to the galvanic current, placed in 
the direction of the magnetic axis, no effect 
tullows ; but ifthey be placed parallel with 
the magnetic equator they become magnret- 
i—the end placed to the wes! becoming 
the north pole of the new magnet, and that 
towards the east becoming the south pole. 
so great is the galvanic influence in pro- 
ducing this effect, that it exerts i's power 
ata distance of some inches (even ten or 
tWeive ;) so that if the steel bar be moved 
‘ha circle round the course of the galvanic 
Strrent, but always kept parallel to the 
hagnelic equator it becomes magnetic. 
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Dr. Cartwright has made a variety of ex- 
periments to prove that a solution of salt 
sprinkled on growing corn infected with 
mildew removes the disease. Salt washed 
down to the roots of vegetables it was found 
speedily destroyed them ; and mildew be- 
ing a fungus, the roots of whieh are at the 
surface of the straw, Dr. Cartwright ar- 
gued that the fungi would die when ex- 
posed at their roots to the action of salt. 
The result, it is added, was as had been 
antic:pated, and that without any injury to 
the wheat, salt having no injurious effect 
on fibrous mater, whet!.er vegetable or ani- 
mal. Six or eight bushels of salt will serve 
for an acre of corn: which, at the price of 
salt applied to agriculture, will be under 
twenty shillings, and this, it is alleged, will 
be more than repaid by the improvement 
of the manure arising from the salted 
straw. Two men, one to sprinkle, and the 
other to supply him with the salt water, 
will get over four acres in a day. In less 
than eght and forty hours the vestiges of 
the disease, it is added, are hardly dis- 
cernible. 


One of the churchwardens of a parish in 
Somersetshire having, on a late occasion, 
denied the right of the rector to control the 
ringing of the church bells, Dr Lushing- 
ton has given the following opinion on the 
subject, which it may be useful to record 
to prevent similar litigations :—** The con- 
sent of the minister (whether incumbent or 
curate) is necessary to authorize the ring- 
ing of bells in the ehurch ; and the consent 
of either or both churchwardens, without 
the minister’s consent, is not sufficient. 
The minister’s consent to the ringing of 
the bells must always be had; if the two 
church wardens differ, the consent of the 
minister and one church.warden would be 
sufficient ; but the consent of the minister 
against both churchwardens would not jus- 
tify the ringing, nor would the consent of 
both churchwardens against the minister 
authorize it. The minister has authority 
to limit the time of ringing, and the ringers 
are beund toobey him. No person has a 
right, without the consent of the minister 
(whether incumbent or curate,) to place 
flags, garlands, or any thing else, either in 
or upon the church, or inthe church-yard.” 


FRANCE. 

M. le Compte de Lasteyrie has publish- 
el a work on the preservation of corn; in 
which he urges a variety of facts and argu- 
ments, to shew that the most effectual me- 
thod is by means of subterraneous excava- 
tions, carefully lined with stone and ce- 
ment, so as to exclude the air and moisture, 
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and to preserve the grain at a regular tem- 
perature. The author recommends that 
the corn be thereughly dried in the sun, or 
by a culinary fire, before it is deposited in 
the cave; when, if air and moisture are 
completely excluded, he states that it will 
keep perfectly good for any clesirable 
length of time, In the catacombs of 
Egvpt corn has been found in uris sealed 
wih bitumen, whic’, notwithstanding the 
lapse of many ages since it was deposited, 
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retains its na‘ural appearance, and js still 
firm and frangible. 


PRUSSIA. 

A Berlin artist has recently published a 
globe with the mountains boldly executed 
in relief, which it is considered will im. 
press the subject more forcibly upon the 
mind han the mode hitherto adopted, and 
be found admirably calculated for geo- 
graphical instruction. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Design of the Death of Christ ex 
plained, and its Influence in constraining 
Christians to *“lweto Hm who died for 
them.” enforced iv a Sermon from 2 Cor, 
v.14.15. By Witham Ward of Seram- 
pore. Is. 6: 

The Claims of the Established Church to 
exclusive Attachment and Suoport, asd the 
Dinzers wiuch menace her from Schism 
and T.difference, considered in eight Ser. 
mons preached before the U viversity of 
Oxford, in the year 1820, by G. Fousset, 
M. A. 10s. 6c. 

Grotius de Veritate Religionis Chris- 
tianz, translared into English. 1210 6s. 

The Applicaton of Christianity to the 
Commercial Affarrs of Life. in a Series of 
Discourses, by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 

Remarks on the Internal Evidence for 
the Truth of Revealed Religiun, by ‘I. Er- 
kine, 12:10, 2s. 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Divini- 
ty of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Rev. 
George Holden, M A. Sve, 10.. 60, 

Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph Bret- 
land. 2vols 8vo. 12, 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Chippenham, on Thursday 28th 
Sept 1820, by the Rev. H. Barry, A.M. 
Sve, Is 64. 

Tea-Table Chat; or Religious Allego- 
ries. 12mo, 3s. 6d. boards. 

Twenty Discourses p eached before the 
University «f Cambridge in 1820; being 
the first Course of Sermons deitivered at 
the Lecture fourded by the Rev. John 
Hulse; by the Rev, C. Benson, M. A. 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

Prayers adapted to various Cireum- 
stances of the Christian Life, offered as 
Helps to Devotion, by the Rev. Thomas 
Watson. 5s. 6d. 

Letiers to a Young Clergyman, by Ste- 
venson Macgill, D D. 6s, boards. 

Scripture Testinvorv to the Messiah, by 
J. Pye Smith, D. D. Vols. H. and IT. 


On Evil, an Assize Sermon preached at 
Kingston-on-Thames. by the Rev L. w, 
Elliott, A, M. 1s. 6) 

Ona Future Judye ments; an Assize Ser. 
mon, preached a Gurliford by the Rey, 
William Elliot, 800. 1s. 6d. 

The Warning V ice, a Sermon preached 
Dec. 10, 1820, at Waiworth, Surry, by the 
Kkev. G, Clayton 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

A Treatise on M view and the Cultiva- 
tione! Wheat. 1. 6c, 

A de-cription of a New Agricultural 
Implemen', which by the Power of one 
Horse, performs a Variety of Operations 
in Cultivation, at the Rate of three Acres 
per Day 5 by Major General Beais on, 860, 

A view of the Agriculture, Manufac- 
ture, Statistics, and State of Society of 
Germany, and Parts of Holland and 
France ; by W. Jacob, FL. R S. 46. 1 15s. 

Grisenthwatte’s New Vheory of Agri- 
cul'ure, on Scientific Pe.nciples. 5s. 

Plans of ‘he Pauper Luna‘ic Asylum at 
Wakeficld ; by Watson and Pritchett, Ar- 
chitects, 22 12s 6d. with proof plates 

The Lif) of Nicolas Poussin ; by Maria 
Graham 8vo with a portrait, 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpi- 
no, by C. Kelsall. 12+. 

The Elements of Chemistry, by J Mil- 
lar, M.D 8vn. iQs. 

A Manual! of Foreign Exchanges, &c. 

Parga and the Ionian Islands, illustrated 
by maps ; by C lonel de Bosset. 

Views in Ceylon. 5/ 5s. 

Poems ; bv one of the Authors of * Po- 
ems for Youth by a Family Circle.” 

Observations on the Political, Moral, 
and Religious State of the Civilized World, 
inthe Beginni ¢ of the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry,by H G. M’Nab, M D 

Analytical and Arithmetical Essays + by 
Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 12s 

Examples of the Differential and Inte- 
gral Calculus, and also of the Calculus of 


finite Differences and of Functions. 
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2 vols. 8vo. 14. 10s.; by the Rev. G. Pea- 
eock, J. F. W. Herschel, and C. Bubbage. 

A Collection of the Treaties and Con- 
ventions at present subsisting between 
Great Britain and Foreign Powers. By L. 
Herslet. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

The Cambridge Problems from 1801 to 
1820. 10s. 6d. 

&sop, in Rhyme, with some Originals ; 
by J. Taylor, of Ongar. 12mo., 4s. 

Boydell’s Illustrations of Holy Writ, by 
J. Taylor. 4to. 6/. 6s. 

The North American Continent, its Na- 
tions and Tribes; by the Rev. J. B. Gor- 
don. 4to. 2/. boards. 

lilyria and Dalmatia, with $2 coloured 
engravings. 2 vols, 12mo. 12s. 

New South Wales, wi:h 12 views, by J. 
Oxley. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

The History of the Rebellion in 1745 
and 1746 ; by the Chevalier de Johnstone, 
translated from a French MS. deposited in 
the Scots College at Paris. 

Pictures, Historical and Biographical, 
drawn from English, Scottish, and Irish 
History; by J. Galt. 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 14s. 

The History, Literature and Religion of 
the Hindoos; including a minute Descrip- 
tion of their Manners and Custems ; by 
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the Rev. W. Ward, of Serampore, Bengal. 
Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Involution and Evolution, 
by Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 6s. 

A New Method of solving Equations, by 
T. Holdred. 4to. 7s. 

One hundred and twenty-six Sepulchral 
Mottoes ; consisting of original Verses, for 
Epitaphs. 4s. 

The Art of Brewing, by F. Accum. 

Time’s Telescope for 1821; to which is 
perfixed an Introduction, containing the 
Elements of British Ornithology. 

The House of Brunswick, by John 
Brown. 8vo. 9s, 

The Means of doing Good. 64mo. 
1s. 3d. 

A Syriac Grammar, principally adapted 
tothe New Testament in that Language ; 
by Thomas Yates, Author of Indian Church 
History, &c. &c. + 8vo. 

An Arabic Vocabulary and Index, for 
Richardson’s Arabic Grammar ; by J. 
Noble. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, by the late Thomas Brown, 
M.D, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6c. 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a Poem, by T. 
Dale, of Bene’t College, Cambridge. 


== 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


We are happy to redeem the promise in 
our Appendix to introduce to our readers 
afew extracts from the highly interesting 
communications of the Church Missionary 
Society’s agents in the Mediterranean and 
its vicinity. They form a suitable sequel 
to the accounts of the Society’s recent pro- 
ceedings in India, Western Africa, and 
New Zealand, as respectively given in our 
Numbers for August, October, and Novem- 
ber of last year. 


Mr. Jowett paid a second visit to Egypt, 
to purchase M. Asselin’s Amharic Version 
of the Scriptures for the Bible Society.— 
He arrived at Alexandria on the 13th of 
March ; and, on the 14th, left Alexandria 
for Cairo, At Cairo, he succeeded in the 
negotiation for which he had undertaken 
the voyage : and, sooner than he expected, 
and on satisfactory terms, the manuscript 
was put into his hands. There now re- 
mained the labour of examining the com- 
pleteness of the version. Finding that the 
heat much affected his health, he con- 


Christ. Obsery. No. 229. 


sidered that his best course was to apply 
diligently to the work, and get through it 
as quickly as possible. In eleven days, he 
ascertained satisfactorily that the manu- 
Script answered the descripiion given of 
it—as a version, complete in all its parts, 
of the Scriptures into Amharic. 


Mr. Jowett’s exertions had severely tried 
his constitution. Finding, on his return to 
Malta that his retirement to the Pieta, near 
Valetta, had not the good effect which he 
had expected, a voyage home was deemed 
necessary. The circumstances of the mis- 
sion are such as to render Mr, Jowett’s visit 
to this country, independently of the con- 
sideration of health, highly seasonable. He 
has brought with him the copy of the Am- 
haric New Testament. Not wishing to 
risk the whole of the manuscript at once, 
the Old Testament was left in Malta, wait- 
ing for a safe conveyance. 


Very interesting despatches have been 
received from Mr. Connor, giving an ac- 
count of his tourin Syria. We shall insert 
some of the most interesting passages. 
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In aletter dated from Acre, Feb. 23, 
1820, Mr. Connor states his proceedings 
at Beirout, Saide, Sour, and Acre. 


‘¢ I landed in Beirout in the afternoon of 
Sunday the 13th inst. and found to my great 
joy, that the Archbishop of Jerusalem was 
there, having arrived, the day preceding, 
from Europe, by way of Egypt. On Mon- 
day morning I went to visit him at the Ca. 
puchin Convent, and found him officiating 
at the altar. After service, I introduced 
myself tohim. We walked to and fro, for 
some time, in the area of the convent, con- 
versing about our friends in England, and 
on the object of my mission. Particular 
business calling him away, I promised to 
visit him the next morning in the house 
where he lodged. I went accordingly ; 
but our conversation was so frequently in- 
terrupted by the entrance of visitors, who 
came to welcome the Archbishop on his 
return, and his fatigue from his recent 
journey was so evident, that I judged it 
best to defer any further conference with 
him till I shall see him in his convent on 
Mount Lebanon, whither I shall probably 
proceed from Damascus. His printing 
press is not yet arrived. The Archbishop 
gives me but little hopes of success in sel- 
ling the Scriptures in Syria. 


** Saide contains, according to Mr. Ber- 
trand, about 15,000 souls. Of these, 2000 
are Christians, chiefly Maronites ; and 400 
Jews, who have one synagogue. As we 


have no consul in Saide, and no ecclesiastie . 


cal dignitary residing there, I proposed to 
the French Consul to take on himself the 
sale and distribution of the Scriptures.— 
He told me, however, that, as French Con- 
sul, he was prohibited from engaging in 
any commerce. I returned to my lodging, 
rather disheartened, little foreseeing the 
providential interference which shortly af- 
terward manifested itself. I had given an 
Arabic Psalter to a Maronite, for a slight fa- 
vour which be had granted me. He sat down 
in the area of the Khan, and began to read, 
A number of people gathered about him, 
and looked at his book. Among the rest 
was the chief physician of the place, Mr. 
Bertrand, a native of Saide, but of French 
family, and very respectable connexions. 
The Arabic Psalter attracted his notice.— 
He came up to me, and enquired eagerly if 
I had more Arabic Psalters or any Arabic 
Bibles ; saying, at the same time, that if J 
had thousands of them, I could easily dis- 
pose of themin Syria. I went to his house 
inthe evening, and spent about three hours 
with him, He was aware of the existence 


of the Bible Society, and had seen mr. 
Burckhardt. He made many excellent re- 
marks on the good effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the Bible Society ; and said, that 
if he could do any thing to promote its ob. 
jects in Syria, he was most ready and wil. 
ling to be so employed. I wrote on the 
spot a set of instructions for him. He un. 
dertakes, with the assistance of bis brother 
who is physician to the Prince of the Dru. 
ses, to sell and distribute the Scriptures 
throughout the whole of Lebanon, Anti. 
Lebanon, Damascus, and the coast of Sy- 
ria, from Beirout to Sour.”? 


*¢On the 18th, I set out for Sour, the an. 
cient Tyre; and arrived there in the even. 
ing. I lodged with the Greek-Catholic 
Archbishop of Tyre. He will endeavour 
to supply his flock with Bibles; and will 
apply to his friend Mr. Bertrand for them. 
He tells me, that in Sour there are 1200 
Greek Catholics, 100 Maronites, 100 Greek 
Schismatics, 2000 Montonalis, and about 
100 Turks. Relics of the ancient splen- 
dour of Tyre are every where to be seen. 
Numerous and beautiful columns, stretch- 
ed along the beach or standing in frag. 
ments half buried in the sand that has been 
accumulating for ages, the broken aque- 
duct, and the ruins which appear in its 
neighbourhood, exist as an affecting monu- 
ment of the fragile and transitory nature of 
earthly grandeur. 


“On the 21st I set out for Acre, our road 
lying along the beach. Night overtook us ; 
and it was past eight o’clock when we ar- 
rived at the gates of the city, which we 
found shut. We could find no lodging, and 
were obliged to spend the night in the open 
air, The next morning we entered, and 
were lodged in the Latin Convent. Our 
Consul, Signor Malagamba, undertakes wil- 
lingly to promote the circulation of the Ara- 
bic and Hebrew Scriptures, in Acre, Naza- 
reth, Tiberias, Safed, &c. Signor Von- 
diziano, of Larnica, will be his referee. In 
Acre, according to our Consul, there are 
about 10,000 souls ; of them, 3000 may be 
Turks, the remainder Christians (chiefly 
Catholics) of various denominations.” 


From the convent of St. Salvador at Jeru- 
salem, Mr. Connor gives, under date ot 
March and April, the particulars of bis 
journey to the holy city, and of his proceed- 
ings there, 


The following is his account of the Sa- 
maritans in Napolose.—‘* I immediate! 
made inquiry about the Samaritans. M) 
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host stepped out, and fetched their priest : 
he sat with me some time: his name is 
Shalmor ben Tabiah: he is a native of 
Napolose, and is about forty years of age. 
There are about forty Samaritans in Napo- 
lose. They have but one synagogue in the 
town, where they have service every Satur- 
day. Four times a year, they goin solemn 
procession, to the old synagogue on Mount 
Gerizim ; and, on these occasions, they go 
up before sun-rise, and read the Law till 
noon. On one of these days they kill six 
or seven rams. The Samaritans have one 
school in Napolose, where their language 
js taught. The head of the sect resides in 
Paris. I accompanied the priest to his 
house, and sat a long time with him. There 
were several Jews present: they seem to 
live on friendly terms with the Samaritans 
here. The priests shewed me part of the 
first volume of the English Polyglott, men- 
tioned by Maundrell: it consisted of about 
a dozen tattered leaves. He shewed me 
also a Manuscript Samaritan Pentateuch, 
with an Arabic Version at its side: this 
version, however, is not used io their syna- 
gogue. He afterward took me to see the 
synagogue, making me first take off my 
shoes: it is a small gloomy building. I 
observed a number of copies of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, carefully enveloped in 
linen, and laid on a shelf in the synagogue. 
Expressing a wish to see the ancient manu- 
script, said by the Samaritans to be 3500 
years old, the priest paused and hesitated 
for some time. I pressed him. Having 
laid aside his upper garments, he at length 
entered the sanctuary, and produced the 
venerated manuscript. It is well written 
on vellum, in the Samaritan character, and 
is preserved in atin roller: it bears the 
marks of age, and is rather tattered. The 
priest would not permit me, nor any one 
present, to touch it. He was very inquisi- 
tive about the Samaritans, who he had 
heard were in England. 


*¢ On Monday morning we proceeded to- 
ward Jerusalem. After passing over a cul- 
tivated plain, we entered a broad valley ; 
at the end of which, turning to the right, 
we rode along a stony path in a narrow 
glen, amidst the mountains of Judea. The 
mountains that bound this glen are, in ge- 
neral, uncultivated and rocky, but beauti- 
fully tufted with underwood. On issuing 
from this glen, the road carried us over a 
fatiguing succession of stony hills and val- 
leys ; the country, as we approached Jeru- 
salem, becoming more and more desolate, 
till it terminated in a rugged desert of 
tock, which scarcely admitted the growth 
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of a few blades of grass. About four 
o’clock we came in sight of the holy city : 
its first appearance, when approached from 
Jaffa, is that of a neat little walled town, 
seated on a gentle eminence, Outside the 
gate was a band of pilgrims, amusing them- 
selves with throwing stones. We entered 
the city, and proceeded, through a few 
narrow and winding streets, to the Latin 
Convent of Saint Salvador, where we took 
up our abode. 


** The Archbishop of Cyprus having giv- 
en me an introductory letter to Procopius, 
the chief agent of the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, I waited on him, at the Greek Con- 
vent, two or three days after my arrival. 
He received me in the most friendly man- 
ner. He expressed his warmest approba- 
tion of the plan and objects of the Bible 
Society ; and acceded immediately to my 
proposal, of leaving a considerable por- 
tion of the Scriptures which 1 had brought 
with me, in his hands, for sale or distribu- 
tion among the pilgrims and others. ‘ Send 
me the books,’ said he, ‘ and I shall imme- 
diately begin : and when I shall have fur- 
nished the patriarchate with the Scriptures, 
I will circulate them elsewhere.’—He will 
carry on a correspondence with Mr. Jowett, 
through Jaffa and Alexandria. He is a 
man of talents and of extensive attain- 
ments, particularly in languages. His cha- 
racter, as chief agent of the patriarchate, 
places him high, in point of power and in- 
fluence. And, when we consider, that the 
majority of the pilgrims who visit Jerusa- 
lem are Greeks, and that there are about 
20,000 Christians subject to its patriarch, 
we may hope that Procopius, from the 
hearty good-will which he manifests, will 
be the instrument of effecting much, in ac- 
complishing the objects of the Bible Society 
in these parts.” 


The dissensions which unhappily subsist 
among the different bodies of Christians in 
Jerusalem, oppose an insuperable obstacle 
to the establishment there, at present, of 
any efficient institution for the circulation 
of the Scriptures. The occupation of the 
holy places is the great object of conten- 
tion. These are in the hands of the Turks, 
by whom the right of occupation is sold to 
the highest bidder. ‘The Greeks and Ar- 
menians are friendly to the diffusion of the 
Scriptures ; nor do the Latins seem hostile 
to the circulation of their authorized ver- 
sions. The language universally spoken, 
throughout the patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
is the Arabic. Schools are rare ; conse- 
quently, reading is not a very common at- 
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tainment. The metropolitans, archbishops, 
and bishops, are all native Greeks, and re- 
side in Jerusalem. Very few of them know 
any thing of Arabic, but maintain agents 
(natives of the country) at their dioceses, 
which they occasionally visit The Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem always resides in Con- 
stantinople. 


Mr. Connor writes— A few days afier 
my arrival, I visited the Armenian Patri- 
arch; and conversed with him on the Bible 
Society, and on the object of my visit to 
Jerusalem. Both pleased him; and he 
immediately requested me to send him six- 
ty-six of the Armenian Tes'aments which 
1 had brought with me. He gave me four 
piastres a-piece for them. He took them, 
he said, to present to his friends. He would 
give me no encouragement, however, to 
sellthem openly. Before he will permit 
the public sale of them, he ‘must have au- 
thoritative proof that the edition is sanc- 
tioned at Constantinople. This I will pro- 
cure for him, when I return thither.” 


Mr. Connor thus describes the ceremo- 
nies of the Greek and Latin Churches on 


Good Friday.— 


*©On Good Friday, there was a grand 
procession and ceremony of the Latins, in 
the evening. Itcommenced with an Italian 
sermon, in the Catholic chapel, on the 
scourging of Christ. From this place they 
proceeded to the chapel where, they say, 
Christ’s garments were taken from him : 
here was another sermon in Italian. They 
then ascended Mount Calvary : and passed 
first into the chapel which marks the spot 
where Christ was nailed to the cross: the 
large crucifix and image which they carried 
in the procession was here laid on the 
ground, and a Spanish Sermon was pro- 
nounced over it. When this was finished, 
the crucifix was raised, and moved into the 
adjoining chapel of the Elevation of the 
Cross: here it was fixed upright behind 
the altar: a monk, standing by, preached 
for twenty minutes, on the crucifixion.— 
The sermon was in Italian; and when it 
was concluded, two monks approached the 
cross, and partially enveloping the body of 
the image in linen, took off, with a pair of 
pincers, the crown of thorns from the head, 
kissed it, and laid it on a plate: the nails 
were then drawn out from the hands and 
feet, with the same ceremony. The arms 
of the image were so contrived, that, onthe 
removal of the nails which kept them ex- 
tended, they dropped upon the sides of the 
bodv. The image was then laid on linen, 


and borne down from Calvary to the Stone 
of Unction, the spot where they say Christ’s 
body was anointed: here the image was 
extended ; and was perfumed with spices 
fragrant water, and clouds of incense : the 
monks knelt round the stone, with large 
lighted candles in their hands: a monk as. 
cended an adjoining pulpit, and preached a 
sermon in Arabic. ‘The procession then 
went forward to the sepulchre, where the 
image was deposited, and a Sermon preach- 
ed in Spanish. This concluded the cere. 


mony. 


‘*Oa the Greek Good Friday, I went to 
the church, with the intention of spending 
the night there with the pilgrims, and of 
viewing the ceremonies. The Turkish 
guard at the gate was particularly strong ; 
and they admitted none who did not choose 
to pay twenty-five piastres (about 16s. 8d.) 
The firman which I obtained at Acre trom 
the pacha, who is guardian of the holy se. 
pulchre, saved myself and servant this ex. 
pense. It is a general belief among the 
Greeks and Armenians, that, on Easter 
Eve, a fire descends from heaven into the 
sepulchre. The eagerness of the Greeks, 
Armenians, and others, to light their can. 
dles at this holy fire, carried an immense 
crowd to the church, notwithstanding the 
sum which they were obliged to pay.— 
About nine at night, I retired to rest, in a 
small apartment in the church. A little 
before midnight, the servant roused me to 
see the Greek procession. I hastened to 
the gallery of the church. The scene was 
striking and brilliant. The Greek chapel 
was splendidly illuminated. Five rows of 
lamps were suspended in the dome; and 
almost every individual of the immense 
multitude held a lighted candle in his hand, 
The procession and subsequent service 


— the sepulchre were long and splen- 
id. 


“I was awakened early in the following 
morning by the noise in the church ; and, 
on proceeding to my station in the gallery, 
I found the crowd below ina state of great 
confusion, Some were employed in carry- 
ing others, on their backs, round the sepul- 
chre ; others in dancing and clapping their 
hands, exclaiming in Arabic, ‘‘Lhis is the 
tomb of our Lord!’ Sometimes a man 
passed standing upright on the shoulders 
of another; and I saw, more than once, 
four carried along in this manner, a little 
boy, seated, forming the fourth, ar topmost: 
others again were busy in chasing one ano- 
ther round the tomb, and shouting like mad- 
men, Whenever they saw in the crowd a 
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man who they thought could pay them, 
they seized and forcibly carried him, in 
their arms, two or three times round the 
church. ‘The whole was a most lamentable 
profanation of the place. The same hap- 
pens every year. The noise and confusion 
increased, as the moment appointed for the 
apparition of the fire approached. At 
length, the Turks, who had not hitherto in- 
terfered, began to brandish their whips, 
and to still, in some measure, the tumult. 
About noon, the Governor of Jerusalem, 
with a part of his guard, entered the gal- 
lery. ‘he eagerness and anxiety of the 
people were now excessive. They all 
pressed toward the sepulchre, each person 
holding a bundie of tapers in his hand. 
The chief agent of the Greek Patriarch, 


and an Armenian Bishop, had entered the | 


sepulchre shortly before.. All eyes were 
fixed on the gallery, watching for the Go- 
vernor’s signal. He made it, and the fire 
appeared through one of the holes in the 
building that covers the tomb! A man 
lighted his taper at the hallowed flame ; 
aid then pushed into the thickest of the 
crowd, and endeavoured to fight his way 
through. The tumult and clamour were 
great; and the man was nearly crushed to 
death, by the eagerness of the people to 
light their tapers at his flame. In about 
wenty Minutes, every one, both in the gal- 
leries and below, men, women, and chil- 
dren, had their candles lighted. Many of 
them put their lighted candles to their faces 
imagining that the flame would not scorch 
them: I perceived, however, by their grima- 
ces, that they speedily discovered their 
mistake. They did not permit these ta- 
persto burn long; reserving them for oc- 
casions of need. The power which they 
altribute to those candles that have been 
touched with the fire from heaven, is al- 
most unbounded : they suppose, for in- 
slance, that if overtaken by a storm at sea, 
tley throw one of these candles into the 
waves, the tempest will immediately sub- 
side. They are chiefly valued, however, 
in consequence of the superstitious notion, 
that, if they are burned at the funeral of the 
individual, they will most assuredly save 
lis soul from future punishment. ‘To ob- 
lain these candles, and to undergo a second 
baptism in the waters of the Jourdan, are 
the chief objects of the visit of the Greek 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem. 


“What I have written will suffice to 
~~ you what takes place annually round 
“¢ tomb of Christ. May we not hope 
thet the exertions of the Bible Society 
inthe diffusion of the Scriptures—which 





the pilgrims will be enabled, in future, to 
purchase at the very gates of the sepul- 
chre, and carry home to their families and 
friends—will tend progressively to inspire 
a purer and more exalted spirit of devotion,” 


The pilgrims who have visited Jerusa- 
lem, this year, are thus summed up by Mr. 
Connor :—Greeks, 1600; Armenians, 1300; 
Copts, 150; Catholics, 50, chiefly from 
Damascus ; Abyssinians, 1; Syrians, 30: 
in all, S131. 


From Aleppo, under date of June the 
26\b, Mr. Connor continues the account of 
his proceedings, after he left Jerusalem.— 
He had an interview with the Syrian Pat- 
riarch (late Archbishop) Giarve, at Der el 
Sharfi. 


‘* ] set out for the convent of Patriarch 
(late Archbishop) Giarve. Hus convent is 
universally called in the country, Der el 
Sharfi. After passing for some hours along 
a rugged, steep, and difficult path, among 
the mountains, we arrived, about three in 
the afternoon, at the foot of an eminence ; 
on the side of which, and near to its wood- 
ed summit, stands the convent of Santa 
Maria della Liberatrice. The situation of 
the convent is noble and commanding, over- 
looking a large tract of mountain scenery, 
the town of Beirout, a long line of coast, 
and a wide sweep of the Mediterranean. 
The convent itself is not yet completed.— 
Its chapel is small, and is hung round with 
a great number of little pictures of saints 
and Scripture scenes. It was pleasing to 
hear, in the evening, the sound of the va- 
rious convent bells in the neighbouring 
mountains, which summoned the people tu 
vespers, 


“ Here I left my mules and servant, and 
proceeded forward alone andon foot. The 
Patriarch received me in the kindest man- 
ner, and I remained with him till the fol- 
lowing morning. 1 found him rather indis- 
posed, in consequence of a recent fall from 
his horse, 


“ The Patriarch greatly regrets the ac- 
cident which retards the arrival of his print- 
ing-press. Ii was so seriously injured in 
the voyage to Smyrna, that, it is probable, 
no one but its maker and inventor, Mr. 
Clymer, will be able to repair it. As soon 
as it arrives he will commence the printing 
of the Carshun Scriptures, and will occa- 
sionally issue tracts for the spiritual in- 
struction of his flock, which is very numer- 
ous and widely scattered throughout Syria, 
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Mesopotamia, and other quarters. The 
Archbishop was elevated to the patriarchal 
seat about a month before my visit. In re- 
ply to inquiries respecting the Maronites, 
by whom he is surrounded, the Patri- 
arch told me that they would gladly receive 
the Arabic Scriptures, in an edition that 
would stand the test of a rigid examina- 
tion. ‘hey may amount to 80,000 souls. 
Reading is a very general attainment among 
them, and almost every village has its 
school. In their schools, as in those of the 
otber Christians in Syria, nothing is taught 
but reading, writing, and the catechism.— 
‘The Psalter and some theological disser- 
tations are the only books used in their 


schools.”? 


At Damascus, Mr. Connor had an inter- 
view with Seraphim, the Patriarch of An- 
tioch. ‘ The Patriarch received me in the 
most friendly manner. The system and 
operations of the Bible Society delighted 
him. He will encourage and promote, to 
the utmost of his power, the sale and dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures throughout the 
patriarchate. Asa proof of his earnestness 
in this cause, the next day he ordered a 
number of letters to be prepared and des- 
patched to his Archbishops and Bishops, 
urging them to promote the objects of the 
Bible Society in their respective stattons, 
As soon as the Scriptures arrive in Damas- 
cus, the Patriarch will make it known to 
the people, by ordering it to be announced 
to them in the different churches, 


‘©On my expressing a wish to have an 
Arabic version of the Greek Tract on the 
Bible Society, which was printed in Corfu, 
the Patriarch said that he would procure it 
for me; and, befure my departure from 
Damascus, he had sent the tract to a friend 
in Beirout, tully competent to the task. 
This translation will be sent to me to Con- 
stantinople, when I shall forward it to Eng- 
jand for publication, The diffusion of this 
Tract in Arabic will smooth the way for 
eur future operations in these parts.” 


The Greeks under the Patriarch of Anti- 
och may amount to 20,000; and, of these, 
about 4000 are in Damascus. The rest 
of the Christian population of Damascus 
consists of Catholics, Latins, Maronites, 
Greeks, &c. 16,000; Armenians 150; Nes- 
torians 70. . 


Mr. Connor next proceeded to Aleppo. 


‘© Immediately on my arrival I en 

man to offer the Salieneeee, wines 
brought with me, for sale in various parts 
of the city ; and am bappy to inform you 
that he has sold a considerable number 
of Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Turkish, and 
French Testaments. I had only two He. 
brew Bibles (Simon’s edition,) which were 
immediately sold ; and if I had had a hun. 
dred of them, I could have parted with them 
easily. Several Jews called on me, to in. 
quire if I had the Scriptures in Arabic, but 
in the Hebrew character: they told me 
that such an edition would have a great sale 
among the Jews in Syria.” 


The Christian population of Aleppo may 
be thus enumerated :—Greek Catholics 
14,000, Maronites 2000, Syrian Catholics 
5000, Nestorians 100, Armenian Catholics 
8000, Armenian Schismatics (as they are 
called,) 2000, Greeks under the Patriarch 
of Antioch 500. 


Mr. Connor thus concludes his narrative : 
“¢ From this sketch of my proceedings in 
Syria, you will have seen that the channels 
are now opened for the introduction of the 
Scriptures into these parts, and for their 
general circulation. By means of our 
friends in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Acre, Saide, 
Beirout, Damascus, Tripoli, Latichea, Scan- 
deroon, and Aleppo, they will be offered for 
sale in every part of the country. So far 
well. The channels, as I have said, are 
open; but Iam afraid we shall be ob- 
liged to wait some time before the wa- 
ters begin to flow. Ihave prepared the 
minds of very many, for the operations of 
the Bible Society in these parts; and I 
think I may say with truth, that these ope- 
rations will be hailed with gratitude. In 
the course of the journey, I have scattered 
a great number of copies of the Arabic ex- 
position of the national system of educa- 
tion. These may be left, at present, to 
work their effect on the minds of their rea- 
ders. A future opportunity will, we may 
hope, be afforded for the establishment c! 
schools on the system.” 


Mr. Connor has since returned to Con- 
stantinople. He protests strongly against 
the distribution of religious tracts in Syria, 
as a measure at present premature, and 
likely to excite great jealousies. The 
Scriptures, without comment, find a ready 
circulation. 


o*« For avariety of interesting Religious Intelligence, we refer our Readers to the Append: 
for 1820. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGN. 


France.—The French chambers met to- 
wards the close of December. The king 
opened them in person, and announced, with 
expressions of gratitude to Divine Provi- 
dence, the continuance of tranquillity, both 
in the domestic and foreign relations of 
the kingdom. Notwithstanding the late 
conspiracy, which was easily subdued, the 
speech states that France is proceeding in 
a regular and hopeful career towards her 
former prosperity. The discordant ele- 
ments begin to settle by a gradual subsi- 
dence, and two things only are wanted— 
“time and repose”—to attain all that the 
jovers of their country most fervently wish. 
The addresses of both chambers to the 
king were in a similar strain ; and would 
indicate the prevalence among the intelli- 
gent classes of that country of a patriotic 
feeling of the necessity of supporting and 
consolidating their various institutions, and 
of erecting the power and prosperity of 
France, not upon the quicksands of milita- 
ty glory, but upon the firm basis of agricul- 
ture, and commerce, and manufactures, 
under the protecting auspices of religion, 
and law, and just subordination. The 
king professes faithfully to adhere to the 
principles of the charter. We trust that 
the legislature will also pursue a moderate 
and patriotic course. At the same time, 
when we consider the composition of the 
present chamber of deputies, we are not 
without some apprehensions on that point. 
Its complexion has been very materially 
changed from the effect produced on the 
late elections by the new law for their regu- 
lation. The whole number of deputies is 
now 430. Of these 101 are strong ultra- 
royalists ; 84 are designated by the quali- 
lying term of moderate ultras; 115 are 
ministerialists ; and 130 are of the liberal 
party. This being the state of parties, the 
ministers have been forced to form a coali- 
tion with the moderate ultras ; some of 
whose leading men, as M. de Villelle and 
Lané, have entered into office. These two 
parties united, still form, however, but a 
Minority of the chamber ; and as the strong 
ultras on the one hand, and the liberals on 
the other, though widely differing among 
themselves, have already begzun vigorously 
‘0 attack ministers, there is sume danger 


either that these may be unable to carry on 
the business of the nation without borrew- 
ing aid of the high ultras (in which case 
they will be supposed by the nation to have 
made some sacrifices to the prejudices of 
that unpopular party, and will thus be in- 
volved in its unpupularity ;) or that they 
may be forced once more to dissolve the 
chambers, in order to rescue themselves 
and the nation from some new convulsion. 
The king, it is supposed, would be exceed- 
ingly reluctant to admit the liberals to pow- 
er; and the nation wiil not tolerate the pre- 
dominance of an ultra-royalist influence in 
the government. The opinion is universal, 
that ifthe high ultra-royalists should pos- 
sess power, they would employ it to restore 
the ancient order of things ; and therefore 
almost the entire French nation would view, 
with an alarm which nothing could allay, 
their accession to office. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to conceive in what 
common object, except that of displacing 
the ministry, the high ultras and the liber- 
als could join; and after they had effected 
its overthrow, it would still be as difficult 
as ever to form, out of the discordant ma- 
terials of the present chamber, an adminis- 
tration agreeing in principle which should 
be able to command a majority of votes. 
How all these clashing interests are to be 
reconciled, it is difficu!t to conjecture. We 
shall most sincerely rejoice, if means shall 
be found so far to harmonize them, that ihe 
peace and increasing prosperity of that 
country may be effectually secured. We 
shall feel no emotion of jealousy whatever 
in witnessing the extension of its commerce, 
the multiplication of its resources, its ad- 
vancement in science, and the augmenting 
solidity of its public credit, so long as it 
shall be the endeavour of its rulers—(we 
adopt the language of the address from the 
chamoer of deputies )}—“ to corroborate the 
influence of religion upon the temper of the 
people ; to purify public morals by a Chris- 
tian and monarchical education; to res ore 
dignity and consideratiun to the depositaries 
of the laws; to give to the ational force 
that prudent organization which will ensure 
trangu:Hity at home and peace xwbroad ; to 
distribute, without impairing, 'he power o! 
the executive department, and to complete 
ali the instituiions which are the ccfen 
ces of liberty.” 
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The circumstance which is most afflic- 
tive in the State of France at the present 
moment, is the powerful impulse which has 
been given to the Slave-trade. It has re- 
vived to a most enormous extent, and has 
been accompanied by more than its usual 
share of atrocity. The blessing of Heaven 
cannot follow the toleration of this enor- 
mous evil, acknowledged by France herself, 
in terms the most solemn, to be at wat 
with every principle of religion and hu- 
manity. The attention of her government 
has been forcibly called to the subject, and 
we trust to see this foul stain on the nation- 
al honour and character speedily wiped 
away. 


The estimated expenditure for the ser- 
vice of the year 1821, is 882 millions of 
francs: the revenue is calculated at 888 
millions. 


ConFerRENCE AT LaysBacH.—The al- 
lied powers have removed the seat of their 
conference from Troppau to Laybach, a 
town in Austrian Germany, the capital of 
Carniola, whither they have summoned the 
King of Naples, to deliberate with them 
upon the present state of affairs in his do- 
minions, This requisition has been obey- 
ed; not however without strong remon- 
strances on the part of the Neapolitan Par- 
liament, who have declared their determi- 
nation to resist to the utmost of their pow- 
er any foreign attempt to interfere with their 
internal government. They do not affect 
to deny that their new constitution may 
admit of very desirable modifications ; but 
these modifications, whatever they may be, 
must be freely discussed and voluntarily 
adopted: and they will run all the risks of 
war, even with the formidable power of 
Austria, rather than introduce, on foreign 
dictation, any changes into the constitution 
which the concurrent voice of the King and 
of the universal Neapolitan Nation has 
sanctioned. The King, before he departed 
for Laybach, entered into an express stipu- 
Jation, that in his negotiations with the al- 
lied sovereigns, he should consent to no 
arrangement which should be inconsistent 
with the new constitution. It appears, 
however, that the sovereigns of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, have adopted a very 
different determination, They have de. 


clared their resolution, not merely to modi- 
fy, but actually to overthrow and entirely 
to annul, the order of things existing not 
only in Naples, but also in Spain and Por- 


tugal, which they consider as the offspring 
of sedition and violence, and as not only 
opposed to the principles of law and morali- 
ty and to the true happiness of nations, but 
as incompatible with the tranquillity of Eu. 
rope. They declare, therefore, their in- 
tention of putting an end to it, either by 
mediation or by force. But they disclaim, 
at the same time, any view to conquest, or 
to the violation of the independence of 
other powers, or even to the obstruction of 
voluntary ameliorations in governments,— 
They cannot, however, recognise any au- 
thority established by the seditious ; and it 
is only with kings they can confer, 


This extraordinary declaration has pro- 
duced as might be expected, a very strong 
sensation, in every part of Europe. The 
pretensions contained in it are so utterly at 
war with every principle hitherto recog. 
nised among nations, and so utterly sub- 
versive of the independence of all weaker 
states; and they constitute so undisguised 
an assumption of “ the right divine of kings 
to govern wrong,” that we cannot be sur- 
prised at any degree of alarm and indigna- 
tion which they may excite. Besides, the 
Spanish Constitution, defective as it most 
undoubtedly is in many important particu- 
lars, is nevertheless the constitution which 
was formerly recognised by the powers 
now in league against it, and with which 
both they and we coalesced in fighting the 
battles of national independence against the 
colossal power of Bonaparte. It is this 
same constitution which Spain, Naples, 
and Portugal have now adopted, and, in 
the case of the two former, with the ex- 
press concurrence of their own sovereigns, 
but which the very same powers whom 
that constitution contributed to save from 
the most abject prostraticn at the feet of 
Bonaparte, are now confederated to crush, 
or at least to reduce to their own standard, 
by fire and sword. 


The only principle on which it was ever 
argued to be justifiable to wage war with 
the French Revolution, was that it com- 
promised the independence and menaced 
the safety of other states, and thus forced 
them upon measures of self-defence.-- 
Now, however, the most isolated chan- 
ges, like those of Spain and Portugal— 
changes achieved without blood, changes 
by which monstrous systems of tyranny, 
civil and ecclesiastical, have been displac- 
ed, and achance afforded to whole nations 
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of moral light and liberty—must be sub- 
-ected to the absolute veto of three alarm- 
ed autccrats, who insinuate, in pretty plain 
terms, that in their imperial and royal es- 
timate, the king, (such kings too as those 
of Naples, Spain, and Portugal) is every 
thing, and the universal nation nothing, 
What would England have said, had fo- 
reign powers attempted to dictate to her, 
even in Cromwell’s time, the line of inter- 
nal policy she should pursue ; or had they 
categorically demanded that the Revolution 
of 1688, a revolution so wounding to the 
pride of despotism, should have been an- 
nulled, lest through the example of ‘“ re- 
forms thus engendered by rebellion,” and 
“ opposed to legitimate governments,” (we 
use the words of the late declaration,) 
‘‘ the spirit of rebellion should be propa- 
gated” in other states? Nay, we might 
almost expect, on the strange principles 
avowed by this royal confederation, to see 
a manifesto issued against the British Con- 
stitution, for permitting a latitude of ani- 
madversion on political institutions and 
political measures, and a freedom of speech 
and of publication, which are ‘ opposed 
to legitimate governments,” and calculat- 
el *“ to propagate rebellion in the neigh- 
bouring states,” and thus to afflict Europe 
with * the scourge of new revolutions.” 


These fitful movements are doubtless 
suggested by fear, which is at the same time 
the most inconsiderate and the most cruel 
affection of the mind. But for this, these 
monarchs must have perceived that their 
true policy was to have applied themselves 
to the work of reformation at home, ra- 
ther than to have engaged in a crusade 
avainst it abroad. It is vain for cither 
oi them, and especially for Austria or 
Prussia, to think that they can ultimately 
prevent, in their own states, the overthrow 
of that authority which they exercise, un- 
lessthey shall now set themselves in earn- 
estto relax its rigour, and gradually to 
admit their subjects to some participation 
of political rights. The invasion of Na- 
ples may hasten, instead of retarding this 
result, We believe it does not admit of 
the slightest question, that the people of the 
north of Italy are now so impatient of the 
Austrian yoke, which, as it exists. there, 
has been not unaptly termed an iron yoke, 
that ifan opportunity were afforded ther, 
they would rise as one man to break it; 
and supposing the Austrian armies, on ad- 
vancing into the Neapolitan dominions, 
to meet with even a temporary reverse, 
or to be reduced to straits froma want of 
supplies or from any other cause, there is 
the uimost probability that the Rhetian 
Alps would be barred against their retreat, 
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and that a universal defection of the 
Italian States would be the immediate con- 
sequence. The risks, therefore, in the 
threatened war, it ought to be remember- 
ed, are not all on one side ; and, we trust, 
that the monarchs who are assembled at 
Troppau will be led by the ministers of 
England and France to count the cost ere 
they actually commence hostilities. As 
for the aged and imbecile king of Naples, 
whom they have dragged to Laybach, it is 
not very obvious what rational end is to be 
answered by his presence. He can, in fact, 
be only contemplated as a convenient tool 
to sanction any hostile measures, which, in 
case of the failure of negotiation, it may 
be thought expedient to conduct in his 
name. We still hope much, however, from 
the enlightened representations of our own 
government and that of France, in prevent- 
ing the threatened mischief, and in bringing 
the assembled monarchs to wiser and just- 
er counsels. Our Government, especially, 
is adverse to the present interference. 


POMESTIC. 


Parliament assembled onthe 25d, and 
was opened by the king in person, The 
following is the speech delivered from the 
throne. 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** I have the satisfaction of acquainting 
you, that I continue to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 


‘It will be a matter of deep regret to 
me, if the occurrences which have lately 
taken place in Italy should eventually lead 
to any interruption of tranquillity in thar 
quarter; but it will, in such case, be my 
great object to secure to my people the 
continuance of peace. ) 


* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 


* The measures by which, in the last 
session of Parliament, you made provision 
for the expenses of my civil government, 
and for the honour and dignity of the crown, 
demand my warmest acknowledgments, 


‘“ J have directed that the estimates for 
the current year shall be laid before vou ; 
and it is a satisfaction to me to lave been 
enabled to make some reduction in our 
military establishment. 


« You will observe from the accounts of 
the public revenue, that notwithstanding 
the receipts in Ireland have proved mate- 
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rially deficient, in consequence of the un- 
fortunate circumstances which have affect- 
ed the commercial credit of that part of 
the United Kingdom, and although our 
foreign trade, during the early part of this 
time, was in a state of depression, the total 
revenue has, nevertieless, exceeded that of 
the preceding year. 


** A considerable part of this increase must 
be ascribed to the new taxes; but in some 
of those branches which are the surest 
indications of internal wealth, tie augmen- 
tation has fully realized any expectation 
which could have been reasonably formed 
of it. 


‘* The separate provision which was 
made for the Queen, as Princess of Wales, 
in the year 1814, terminated with the de- 
mise of his late Majesty. 


‘‘ Thave, in the mean time, directed 
advances, as authorized by law; and it 
will, ander present circumstances, be for 
you to consider what new arrangements 
should be made on this subdject. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘*] have great pleasure in being abie 
to acquaint you, that a considerable im- 
provement has taken place within the last 
half year in sever. of the most important 
branches of our commerce and manufac- 
tures ; and that, in many of the manufac. 
turing districts, the distresses which pre- 
vailed at the commencement of the last 
session of Parliament have greatly abated. 


6 It will be my most anxious desire to 
concur in every measure which may be 
considered as calculated to advance our 
internal prosperity. 


* IT well know that, notwithstanding the 
agitations produced by temporary circum. 
stances, and amidst the «distress which 
still presses upon a large portion of my 
subjects, the firmest reliance may be plac- 
ed on that affectionate and foyal attach- 
ment to my person and government, of 
which Lhave recently received sa many 
testimonies from all parts of my kingdom ; 
and which, whilst it is most grateful to 
the strongest feelings of my heart, I shall 
ever consider as the best and surest safe- 
guard of my throne. 


‘* In the discharge of the important du- 
ties imposed upan you, you will, bam con- 
fident, be sensible of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of promoting and maintaining, to 
the utmost of your power, adue obedience 


[Jan. 


to the laws, and of instilling into all clas. 
ses of my suvjecis, a respect for lawfyl 
authority, and for those established instity- 
tions under which the country has been 
enabled to overcome so many difficulties 
and to which, under Providence, may be 
ascribed our happiness and renown ag a 
nation.” 


The cautious and conciliatory tone of 
this speech scarcely afforded any room for 
objecting to the address moved in reply to 
it, which accordingly passed without op- 
position. Inthe House of Commons, how. 
ever, a division took place on a motion for 
papers respecting the exclusion of the 
Queen’s name from the Liturgy, which 
was brought forward without the usual no- 
tice, and on that ground alone object. 
ed to by ministers, who agreed to grant 
them if notice were given. But, notwith. 
standing the manifest: unreasonabieness of 
pressing the motion, under these circum. 
stances, the minority who supported it was 
large. In a house consisting of 429 mem. 
bers, 169 voted for it, and 260 against it. 


Numerous loyal addresses to the throne 
continue to pour in from all parts of the 
country, subscribed, we have no doubt, 
by avery large part of the rank and wealth 
and intellect of the nation.—Before we 
again meet our readers, not a few of the 
questions which have divided and agitated 
the country will again have been brought 
under discussion. We shall not enter 
upon them by anticipation, but would re- 
fer our readers to the remarks which we 
have so often submitted to them, respect- 
ing the duties of Christians, in times espe- 
cially of political debate and contention, 
To our earnest prayers for the king, and all 
who are in authority, as well as for the le- 
gislature and the nation at large, let us 
join our endeavours to promote in our re- 
spective spheres a spirit of peace and loy- 
alty, of subordination and contentment. 
Let us exert ourselves to counteract: that 
moral apathy, which, notwithstanding the 
great revival of religion among us, still 
too extensively prevails, and bangs as a 
dead weight on the measures which may 
be concerted for the extension of Christian 
education, and for promoting the best in- 
terests of sotiety. Let our efforts also for 
the public benefit be such as we can con- 
sistently hope will receive the blessing of 
God; not such, for example, as counter: 
acting seditious Sunday newspapers by en- 
couraging loyal Sunday newspapers, oF 
otherwise * doing evil that good may 
come.” Letus cultivate a temper opposed 
to that of mere party, whether in religion 
or in the affairs of the world; and, above 
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all, let the religion we profess evidence 
itself in all the details of a holy, a content- 
ed, and a devoted life. In proportion as 
such a spirit is extended among us, may 
we expect the favour of Him who alone 
can heal our divisions, and through his 
superabounding mercy, and notwitustand- 
ing our sins and provocations, can cause 
the changes of these eventful times to issue 
in the advancement of his glory and cur 
good. 


Obituary—Mrs, Cunningham, 67 


Mr. Canning has resigned his situation 
of P esident of the Board ot Control, and 
bas been replaced by Mr. Bragge Bathurst. 


The revenue for the year just clused, is 
stated to exceed by 2,340,000/. that of the 
preceding year. This inciudes the pro. 
duce of the new taxes imposed in 1819, 
and which were estimated at three mii- 
lions. 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. CUNNINGHAM. 


Onthe 9th instant, at the age of forty- 
one, died at Neasdon, in the house of W. 
. Money, Esq. M. P. Mrs. Cunntnoc- 
HAM, the wife of the Rev. J. W. Cunning- 
ham. vicar of Harrow, and dauphter of the 
laie R. Williams, Esq. of Moor Park, 
leaving nine children, all under fourteen 
years of age, to mourn her irreparable 
loss. While ona visit at Mr. Money’s, 
she was seized with a pleuriey, which end- 
ed fatally on the fourth day. She early be- 
came sensible of her danger ; and the calm 


-satisfaction and cheeitul serenity with 


which, from the first, she contemplated it, 
and which appeared to brighten into joy 
and exultation as she drew nearer to the 
exnl of her course, sufficiently indicated 
that her mind had long been familiar with 
death, and that her treasure and her heart 
were already iti heaven. Few persons had so 
many strong ties to bind them to this worid 
as Mrs. Cunningiam. She had a heart 
peculiarly formed for enjoying the charities 
of domestic life ; and she was lerself the 
delight not only of her own family, but of 
4 Most extensive circle of friends. It would 
be difficult to conceive a more enviable 
situavion than her's. Her cup seemed to 
comprise almost every ingredient to human 
happiness ; and possessing excellent healih, 
a sound and cultivated understanding, sin- 
gular gentleness and humility of mind, 
wdan onvarying cheerfulness of temper, 
seemed scarcely to be mixed with aoy 
alloy, To be suddenly called from such a 
state as this, to have to bid adieu to so ma- 
hy objects of the most tender affection and 
solicitude, to close her eyes for ever on all 
that had so long occupied and delighted 
her—had she had no better portion, had she 
had no better hope beyond the grave—might 
deed justly have been regarded asa great 
ralamity, But she had happily been led to 
recoynise the vanity and uncertainty which 
“re Stamped on all earthly possessions and 
fyoymenis, She had thought on her later 


end, aud was prepared for it. She had 
come asa miserable, lost, and helpless sin- 
ner to the cross of her Saviour, and had 


made choice of His favour as her chiet 


good. In the hour of health and prospe- 
ity she had remembered Him ; and on 
the bed of sickness, and amid the agonies 
of expiring nature, He did not forget her. 
The support He then afforded her fortified 
her to bear without a single murmur of 
complaint the excruciating pains which 
were dissolving her hitherto healthy frame, 
us well as the keener anguish naturally aris- 
ing from the disruption of those ties which 
had united her so long and so closely to 
the dearest objects of affection. Her clos- 
ing scene exhibited the calm, unostenta- 
tious triumph of faith and hope. Though 
naturaily of a timid spirit, and remarkable 
for the deubt and hesitation with which 
she had previously been disposed to view 
her own spiritual state, she was now ena- 
bled, without one perplexing fear, to con- 
fide inthe love and mercy of Him who 
had dicd to save her, and to erjoy, without 
one intervening cloud, the bright prespect 
of that future felicity which He has pro. 
mised to those who trust in Him, 


Had we had time, we could have en- 
larged on this most striking exhibition of 
the power of Christian principle, and we 
could have brought forward details at once 
most affecting and consolatory. ‘This it 
may be in our power still to do. Mean- 
while, suffice it to say, that in no case with 
which we have been acquainted, did more 
diligence appear to have been given * to 
make her calling and election sure,’ and 
in none have we ever known the promise 
annexed to such diligence more signally 
fulfilled. She had been consoled and cheer- 
ed by that promise during her illness, and 
it trembled on her last breath as her spirit 
took its flightto heaven, “ Ao entrance 
was indeed administered to her abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom of her Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
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Her funeral took place in Harrow church 
on the 18th instant, and was attended not 
only by her afflicted husband and family, 
and snany other weeping friends, but by 
the entire population of the parish, who 
seemed most sincerely to mourn her loss. 
The poor and the young had always been 
the special objects of her anxious and un- 
wearied care.* They appeared all tobe 
present, and to unite in lamenting the 

* Her last ill.ess appeared iv be the 
effect of a cold caught in consequence of 
her anxiety to provide warm clothing for 
some poor persons in the late inclement 
weather, 





loss of their benefactress, whose voice hac 
so often soothed their sorrows with the ac. 
cents of Christian sympathy, and had s, 
often conveyed to them the lessons of 
Christian instruction, ‘* The memory of 
the just is blessed.” 


May the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the God of merey and of 
consolation, who has visited them with this 
heavy affliction, make up, from the trea. 
sures of His grace, to her widowed hus- 
band and her motherless children, the inva- 
uable blessing of which, in his wisdom and 
love, He has seen meet to deprive them. 


—_ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have read with the attention which they deserve the letters of W., and of another 


correspondent, J. P. 


If their kind and friendly expostulations had at all altered our 


sentiments, we should have felt no hesitation in confessing the change. With W. 


while we agree in his fundamental principles, we differ so widely in many of his 
facts, and in his inferences from them, that it would serve no useful purpose to en- 
gage ina discussion of the subject. Our other correspondent, however, has brought 
so much of his dialectic skill to bear upon us, that he compels us to say one word, 
and but one word, in our vindication.—He will not even allow us credit for commun 
fairness, because in our Number for December we have not in express terms affirm. 
ed, that in the affair ef the Queen the ministers of the crown have erred from first 
to last, and, by the course they have pursued, have lowered the estimation, and 
weakened the authority, of their masier. Now, we do not see what end our corres. 
pondent proposes by forcing us to this explicit avowal; for admitting such to be cur 
Opinion, we are not aware wherein it is inconsistent, as he would insinuate, either with 
our full conviction of the Queen’s guil!, (to say nothing of our reprobation of the almost 
treasonable answers to many of the addresses presented to her,) or with the line of 
defence we have adopted in our December Number. Supposing it to be our opinion 
that this very affair was one of those in which ministers had not * cone all they 
might have done to secure to Caesar the honour and respect which are due to bim ;” 
we do not think that our forbearance in not particularly specifying it ought to be made 


a matter of charge by our correspondent. 


Catruoricus; G. S. Faser ; Mists; C. C.; and A. B. C., will appear. 
CANTRABIGIA, (Quere, Cantabrigia?); A Lancasutre Curate; PuHILONE?P10s ; 


A Consrant Reaver; J. M. W.; and Benyamin WI1LLs, are under consi- 


deration. W. V. did not state whether his paper was meant for fact or fiction, 


We are much obliged to Euvdasuay for his favourable opinion of our work, and his “ earnest 


wishes and pravers, that for a long succession of years the Christian Observer may 
continue to edify the friends of real religion, and of the Church of England.” His 
suggestions respecting the approaching completion of our * fourth lustrum” had 
been anticipated, and the subject is at present under consideration. 


—_——————— 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A motion to censure ministers for excluding the Queen’s Name from the Liturgy, made 
g 


on the 26th, in the House of Commons, was negatived by a majority of 101, mn a 
house containing 520 members, and after a debate protracied to seven in the morning. 


oe + 


ERRATUM. 
in some copies of ihe Number for November, 1890, page 722, col. 2. line 19, for could 
lyave, read could not have. 
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